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Winston Churchill’s ew vove/ 


A Modern Chronicle 


Mr. CHURCHILL’S new book is an interesting departure from his earlier novels in that they had each a 
man for its central figure, while this new one is distinctly the story of a girl. Imagine a girl of quite the 
finest American type, full of the beauty and the capacity for pleasure and pain which is the gift of southern 
birth; let her be reared as daughters of the South were trained in social charm twenty years ago; feed her 
dreams with traditions of a brilliant young father dead at almost the outset of a diplomatic career; give her 
a year of the fashionable boarding school and an ambitious marriage with “a Wall Street man.” Then you 
will have the opening elements of A Modern Chronicle, which you will accept with a sigh of content as you 
settle yourself in comfort for an assured pleasure. 

With full-page illustrations and drawings in the text. Cloth, $1.50. Ready March 30 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s Novels 


are among the most widely and most steadily sold of any in American fiction; their stor) 
interest is great and they have the added value of picturing truthfully American social life. 





The Celebrity An Episode. Cloth $1.50. 
“The most effervescent and refreshing bit of amusement possible . . the most delightful surprise to the 
usual novel reader.”—New Orleans Times-Democrat 

Richard Carvel Illustrated by C. T. Chapman and Malcolm Fraser. Cloth, $1.50. 


A story of the first years of the American Revolution which many place alongside of Thackeray's “Vir 
ginians” for the interesting contrast of English and American points of view. “Moreover,” as the Review of 
Reviews pointed out, “it is a tremendously good story.” 


The Crossing Illustrated by Sydney Adamson and Lilian Bayliss. Cloth, $1.50. 
Revives the time when American energy was reaching for the South and West by the Cumberland Trail! 


“It deals with one of the most fascinating dramas in the history of the world . . . and the novelist’s 
rendering of that time is vivid and full of crisp description. . . . It is a vigorous, virile tale, full of 
movement, brimming with interest, hurrying from one stirring event to another.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Crisis Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. Cloth, $1.50 


“Almost a dramatized chapter of Civil War history. Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman figure as characters in the 
story, and the art with which the great dramatic episode in our national history is treated reminds one of 
the famous battle pieces of Defaille, which, for all they are photographically fealistic, are yet—unmistakably 
—art. Especially fine is the etching of Lincoln.”—J/nter Ocean, Chicago. 


Coniston Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn. Cloth, $1.50. 


Of this the London Times said: “Mr. Churchill has more of the epic quality than any writer now — 
.. In ‘Coniston’ there is not a page without its interest, color, and significance, and all contributory to 
that unity of character and meaning which decides for a work of art the question of permanence.” 


Its period is between the present-day and the Civil-War generation which is made so real in “The Crisis.” 


Mr. Crewe’s Career HMustrated by Arthur |. Keller. Cloth, $1.5 


“One of the best stories of American life ever written,” pronounced the New York Tribune, referring to 
this modern story of the entrance of a practical man of high ideals into politics 


THE WHOLE SERIES IS EXCEPTIONALLY WORTH READING BY THOSE WH‘) CAN ENJOY AN 
EXCELLENT STORY THE BETTER FOR ITS BEING SOMETHING MORE THAN A MERE STORY 
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teachers. Vacancies occurring throughout the year. 
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Ph.D., formerly of the Department of 
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in Oxford University. 

$1.00 
Contains representative specimens of Old 
and Middle High German, given in modern 
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form, spirit, and meter of the originals. 

Kach group of selections is preceded by a 

historical and explanatory paragraph, while 

literary references follow the text. 
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Soil Fertility and 


Permanent Agriculture 


By CYRIL G. HOPKINS, 
Professor of Agronomy, University of Illinois 


In this book are given the facts, which, 


if properly observed, would increase the 
agriculture output of this country many 
fold It should be used in every agricul- 
tural college, and made available for the ref- 
erence of every one interested in farming 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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Introduction to Economics 


By Alvin 8S. Johnson, Ph.D., 
Professor in University of Texas and Lecturer 
in University of Chicago. 

Balances theory with practice; full of 
contemporary interest and value; for stu- 
}dent and citizen 116 pages. $1.50. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., 

NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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L. A. Booktiat, December, 1909. 
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A BOOK OF UNIQUE CHARM. 


LITTLE BROTHER O' DREAMS 
By ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN. 


“We are grateful for this unworldly 
little book with its naive and beautiful 
poema."'——Chicayo Tribune 


Attractively bound. §1 net. Postpaid, $1.07. 





Visitors in New York 


are invited to examine the resources 
of our retail store. Here will be found 
a large stock of current and standard 
works from American and foreign 
presses. Teachers or students prepar- 
ing for courses of reading will find an 


excellent choice of moderate-priced 
editions. MAIL ORDERS WILL BE 
SHIPPED PROMPTLY. send for cata- 
logues. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 





Are You Plus or Minus ? 


Answer after reading the 
little book whose fame is 
spreading like wildfire: 


SELF-MEASUREMENT 


A Scale of Human Values, with 
Directions for Personal Application. 


By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE, 
President of Bowdoin College. 
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DUFFIELD 


Memoirs of 
Henry Villard 


Journalist: and Financier 
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NEW YORK 








Two volumes, with Portraits and Maps, 
$5.00 net. Postage, 35 cents. 


An autobiographical record of the varied 
and romantic career of the war journalist 
who subsequently became a power in the 
financial world, and carried the Northern 
Pacific Railroad to completion. Full of in- 
cident and valuable for its reminiscences of 
Lincoln and other prominent men of the 
time, as well as for its descriptions of im- 
portant battles of the Civil War. 


“A book of extraordinary interest. It is 
written with great ability, in a clear and 
flowing style; it details with perfect candor 
the incidents of a great career; it is an ad- 
mirable report of great events, all of which 
the writer saw, and a large part of which 
(after 1870) he was; it exhibits the rise and 
growth of a rich and powerful personality 
and a character at once remarkable for its 
simplicity and its variety."—JOHN WHITE 
CHADWICK, in the New York Times Satur- 
day Review. 

“This posthumous autobiography of the 
late Henry Villard is a work of exceptional 
interest.” — Commercial and Financial 

| Chronicle. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


PETRARCH’S LETTERS TO CLASSICAL AUTHORS. Translation and Commentary by 

Mario E. CoSEnza. 

Professor Cosenza has preserved in his translation the air of delightful intimacy with which Petrarch addressed th: 
classical authors. The great Italian knew the classics and the personalities back of them. In discussing the writings of 
Cicero, whom he accused of weakness of style and too free invective, he said: “I could not restrain myself, and, indigna 
tion prompting me, I wrote him as a friend of my years and time, regardless of the ages which separated us. Indeed, | 
wrote with a familiarity acquired through an intimate knowledge of the works of his genius, and I pointed out what it 
was that offended me in his writings.” Professor Cosenza's translation is easy and graceful, and his notes supply the his 
torical and literary data needed as a background to the text The attractive little volume will win many new friends for 
Petrarch, and will be welcomed by those who already know his very human “Letters.” 224 pages, 16mo, cloth; net $1.00 
postpaid $1.09. 


BOCCACCIO AND HIS IMITATORS. By FLorence N. Jones. 
A collection of the titles of books founded on Boccaccio. The volume reports exhaustively on the authors who have 
taken much or little from the Decameron and brings together for the first time tangible evidence of the extent of Box 


eaccio’s influence. The student who seeks to know how all literature has been affected by the work of this one man is at 
through this list to trace effectively his power. 46 pages, 8vo, paper; net 50 cents } cents 


postpaid 53 
THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN ENGLISH POETRY. By Myra Reyno tps. 
When Dr. Johnson declared that “a man tired of London is tired of life,” he epitomized the attitude of his age. The 
effect of this narrow artificiality on English poetry is ably described in this book. It is an exhaustive investigation into the 
works of the greater and lesser poets who wrote between the middle of the seventeenth and the end of the eighteenth cen 


























turies. The beginning and slow development of a real nature-sense are acutely traced and brought into relation with 
other activities of the time. The book is illustrated with copies of contemporary paintings which show more clearly than 
words the extent of the artists’ feeling for nature. 410 pages, Svo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.70. 


SOURCE BOOK FOR SOCIAL ORIGINS: ETHNOLOGICAL MATERIALS, PSYCHOLOGICAL STAND. 
POINT, CLASSIFIED AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHIES FOR THE INTERPRETATION OF SAVAGE 
SOCIETY. By WILLIAM I. THOMAs. 

The papers forming the body of the book are by such eminent modern anthropologists as Boas, Tyler, Westermarck 
Spencer and Gillen, Haddon, and Rivers. The author has an introductory chapter on the standpoint from which the ma 
terials are to be viewed, and critical comments are appended to each part. There are seven parts: (1) External Environ 
ment (Anthropogeography and Primitive Economics); (2) Primitive Mind and Education; (3) Early Marriage; (4) Inven 
tion and Technology; (5) Art, Ornament, and Decoration; (6) Magic, Religion, Ritual, and Ceremonial; (7) Social Organi 
zation, Morality, and the State. The extended Bibliographies form the chief feature of the book. 920 pages, 8vo, bound in 
buckram, gold stamped, sewn on tape; net $4.50, postpaid $4.77. 


EZRA STUDIES. By Cuartes C. Torrey. 

Professor Torrey’s work in this literature began thirteen years ago with the publication of a pamphlet entitled 7Th+ 
Composition and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah, a treatise which was largely destructive of the accepted versions of 
the Ezra story, and which flatly contradicted most of the fundamental tenets of modern Old Testament science in its fleld 
The author perceived that a thorough revision of the existing notions of the history of the Jewish people in the Persian 
period, their institutions and their religious ideas was inevitable, and began work on the series of studies which resulted 
in the present book, each chapter of which is constructive. 340 pages, 8vo, cloth: $1.50 net, $1.69 postpaid. 


BIBLICAL IDEAS OF ATONEMENT: Their History and Significance. By Ernest DeWir1 
BurRTON, JOHN MERLIN Powts SMITH, and GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 


This book sets forth the content of the biblical teachings upon the subject of Atonement, and suggests the point of 
view from which these conceptions may profitably be studied at the present day. The attitude assumed toward the records 
throughout is that of historical interpretation rather than of theological systematization. Consequently, the effort is to 
discover precisely what ideas of atonement are reflected by the biblical laws, institutions, and utterances. The authors 
employ the historical method throughout. To trace the history of an idea is to discover the forces that have coéperated to 
produce it and to transform it from age to age. The history of the idea is thus its best explanation. Yet as many readers 
will desire, not only a historical statement of what was believed and taught by the prophets and teachers of old, but also 
some indication of the value of those teachings for the present day, the closing section of the book (chap. xil, xill) Is 
devoted to this aspect of the matter. 338 pages, 12mo, cloth: net $1.00, postpaid $1.11. 


PRIMARY ELECTIONS. By C. Epwarp MerrIAm. 

For students of American political history, and especially of American party history, this volume will be par 
ticularly valuable. It gives a clear account of the various laws and cases, and a critical discussion of the present pri 
mary question. The absence of literature on this subject makes the appearance of the book especially timely. Many gen 
eral readers as well as the special students will find it of interest. 300 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.35 
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GOVERNMENT BY INFLUENCE and Other 
Addresses. By Etmer ELLSwortH Brown, 
Commissioner of Education of the United States. 
\uthor of “The Making of Our Middle Schools,” 
etc. 8vo, pp. x+245. $1.35 net. By mail, $1.48. 


The Addresses included in this volume were delivered on 
various occasions during the first three years of the author's 
service in the Bureau of Education. 

In collecting them for the purposes of this volume 
alterations have been freely made in the text, and consider- 
able portions have been rewritten 


EAST LONDON VISIONS. By 0O’Dermin W. 


LAWLER. Crown &8vo. $1.75 net. 


rhe early life of an East Ender born and bred, descend- 

! from an old East End family. In many parts founded on 

fact, the book aims at showing the gradual revelation of 
the high and essential things of Life to a poetic youth, by 
xperience of want, by excellent humble teachers, and by 
sion It contains description, incident, and original sym- 

olism; passages of romance and humour, criticisms of Life 
and of contemporary religious and social forms. The au 


hor’s work is far from being conventional either in sub- 
tance or in treatment, but its deep note is an insistence on 
he simpler and perennial truths of the Christian religion 


rediscovered and restated 


NEIGHBOURS AND FRIENDS. By M. Loane, 
\uthor of “An Englishman’s Castle,” “The 


Queen's Poor,” et Crown &vo, cloth. $2.00. 


AN ENGLISH STUDENT’S WANDER-YEAR 
IN AMERICA. By A. G. Bowpen-Smirx. 


Crown &8vo, cloth. $1.50 net. 


THE RISE OF SOUTH AFRICA: A History of 
the Origin of South African Colonisation and 
of its Development towards the East from the 
Earliest Times to 1857. By G. E. Cory, M.A. 
King’s College, Cambridge, Professor in the 
Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, South 
Africa. (In Four Volumes.) Vol. 1. From 
the Earliest Times to the Year 1820. With Map 
and Illustrations. 8vo. $5.00. 


THE LAST YEARS OF THE PROTECTOR. 
ATE, 1656-1658. By CuHartes HARDING 
FirtH, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory in the University of Oxford. With 3 Plans. 
2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. xx-+342, Vol. II. pp. xii 


+-346, $7.00 net. 

These volumes are intended to be a continuation of the 
“History of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate” which 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner left unfinished. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM: or, The 
Sermon on the Mount considered in the Light 
of Contemporary Jewish Thought and _ Ideals. 
3y H. E. Savace, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. 8vo, 
pp. xvili+274. $3.50. 

This work had its origin in a course of Lectures which 
the Dean, while Vicar of Halifax, delivered in 1906 and 1907 
to gatherings of clergy at York, South Shields, and Hali- 
fax. It takes the form of a full interpretative running 
commentary. His conviction that the Sermon reflects at 
every turn the various phases of Jewish national feeling at 
the time necessitates considerable attention being paid to 
the Hebrew equivalents of the phrases in the discourse. 
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The Week. 


The Government's report on the coun- 
try’s foreign trade in February shows 
that imports of merchandise, last month, 
ran $4,300,000 above exports. The rea- 
son why interest attaches to such an ex- 
cess of imports is that nothing of the 
sort has been witnessed at this time 








of year since 1895. Within that fifteen- | 


year period, the month of February has 
presented an unbroken series of “export 
balances,” rising as high as $50,000,000 
in February, 1900, and $83,000,000 in 
February, 1908. This change in rela- 
tion of exports and imports is not an 
accident of a single month. When im- 
ports ran beyond exports last June, the 
occurrence was noted as the first im- 
port excess of any month in thirteen 
years. July and August repeated the 
showing; even when the heavy export 
movement of produce began in the 
autumn, the excess of exports was ex- 
tremely meagre, as compared with other 
recent years. For the full eight-month 
period from the middle of last year to 
the beginning of this month, exports 
ran $189,000,000 above imports, as com- 
pared with $341,000,000 a year ago. The 
excess of exports was, in fact, nearly 
$100,000,000 short of that reported for 
the similar period in any other year 
since 1896. 





It is not necessary to subscribe to the 
so-called “mercantile theory” to under- 
stand that some important economic in- 
fluence is at work to have caused such 
a change. The February figures, which 
are fairly typical of recent months, show 
a decrease in the export movement, 
as compared with other recent years. 
This is accounted for, first by the de- 
ficiency of last year’s American cotton 
crop, but also by the fact that American 
prices, both for cotton and grain, have 
been held so high that foreign consum- 
ers have largely abandoned our mar- 
ket. To explain this situation, the prev- 


alent theory on the grain exchanges is_ 


that consumption in our own country 
has increased so much faster than pro- 
duction that even an old-time “bumper 
crop” no longer provides a sufficient ex- 
port surplus. This is a debatable ques- 


tion; and a time when the practice of 
holding back grain for higher prices is 
much in vogue is not the best time to 
establish principles regarding normal 
supply and demand. But whatever may 
be said of the export trade, the facts 
that last month's imports far surpassed 
all precedent for the period, that each of 
the past five months had a similar story 
to tell, and that our importations since 
the middle of 1909 have exceeded by 
$90,000,000 even the hitherto unprece- 
dented total of 1907, cannot easily be 
explained, except on the basis of prices 
more or less out of joint with the rest 
of the producing world. These conditions 
have some bearing on such other phe- 
nomena as the current complaints over 
cost of living in this country, and the 
recognized activities of speculation in 
all American commodity markets. 





Mississippi is not only to be congratu- 
lated upon the defeat of Vardaman, but 
upon the high character of his success- 
ful rival, Leroy Percy. A lawyer of dis- 
tinction who has practised for years in 
the highest courts of his State, he has 
the universal respect of its citizens. 
It is true that he has been an attorney 
of corporations, even of railways, but 
no one believes that this will in any 
way interfere with his absolute inde- 
pendence as a United States Senator. In 
his speech at Greenville, after his return 
to his home upon his election, Mr. Percy 
gave evidence of his enlightenment by 
declaring that it was high time that the 
era of dissension, of strike breeding, of 
stirring up antagonisms between the 
races, should come to an end. In this he 
stands with Senator Gordon, whose brief 
service of two months was so satisfac- 
torily wound up by a heartfelt expres- 
sion of the affection he felt for the ne- 
gro. While Senator Percy was taking his 
enlightened stand, Vardaman was an- 
nouncing his candidacy for the vacancy 
in 1911, his platform to be white su- 
premacy and the repeal of the “negro 
amendments to the Constitution.” In 
other words, it is negrophobia—the only 
reason for his notoriety. Fortunately, 
there are plenty of signs that this is be- 
ginning to nauseate the thinking Mis- 
sissippians. For instance, Dr. J. P. 
Moore, a highly respected octogenarian, 
writes to the Yazoo City Herald that “it 


The Nation. 


is time that this old hackneyed negrol- 
ogy as a political asset should cease, in 
view of the universal knowledge that the 
negro is not a political factor in Mis 
sissippi.” 

It is with pleasure that we note the 
appearance of the Secretary of War be 
fore the House Committee on Military 
Affairs in opposition to the reinstate 
ment, of the seven cadets dismissed from 
West Point for the Sutton hazing. We, 
with others, had been led to believe, 
from press dispatches, that he favored 
their restoration, as well as that of a 
group of cadets dismissed before the 
seven. He has now endorsed the posi 
tion of Col. Scott, the superintendent of 
this has 
made it impossible for Congress to put 
the disgraced cadets back. We regret, 
the same time Mr. 


reaffirmed his opinion that 


the Military Academy, and 


however, that at 
Dickinson 
there should be varying punishments 
for the various kinds of hazing. Years 
of experience at West Point have dem 
onstrated that if this great evil is to be 
stamped out, it can only be by putting 
the severest punishment upon its every 
Annapolis and West 
Point are the only places where hazing 
of this kind has persisted; as we have 


previously pointed out, it is worse at 


manifestation. 


West Point than in any civilian school, 
because of the ability of the torturers 
to over-awe their victims by means of 
their military authority. 





In 1907, the value of property con 
sumed by fire in the United States, ex- 
cluding forest fires and marine losses, 
is placed by the United States Geologi 
cal Survey at $215,084,709. 


the excess cost of fire protection neces- 


If we add 


sitated by non-fireproof construction, and 
the amount of premiums over insurance 
paid, the total fire loss stands at more 
than $456,000,000, or above half the value 
of all buildings constructed within the 
year in this country. Our per capita 
fire loss in the year cited was $2.51, as 
against an average of 33 cents for the 
urban population of the six leading Eu- 
ropean countries. The remedy that is 
ugually brought forward and one that is 
insisted upon in the Geological Survey's 
report consists in improved building 


methods that shall approximate fireproof 
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construction, as an ideal. The principal 


reason for the great difference between 


' 


the amount of fire waste in the United 
States and Europe, says the report, is 
that there are but few wooden buildings 
in Europe and practically none in the 
great cities. And we have authority 
given on this point, from Trieste, Nice, 
Lyons, Berlin, and elsewhere. The case 
ia summed up by a quotation from a 


special consular report: 


In Europe the fire insurance laws are 
remarkable, chiefly because they compel 
insurance in some countries, while in all 


cities they prevent great losses by insist- 
ing on the erection of only stone and brick 


buildings. The fire department systems are! 


ridiculously inadequate as compared with 
those of American cities, yet the net re- 
sults are better. French law compels in- 
surance against fire, not only for the bene- 
fit of the owner, but for his neighbor. 


Within the United States the figures 
reveal a surprising lack of difference in 
per capita loss between the city and the 
country. The Geological Survey's fig- 
ures show that in 2,976 cities and 
villages with a population aggregating 
34,000,000, the per capita loss was $2.34 
in 1907, while the rate for rural dis- 
tricts was $2.49. As a matter of fact, a 
difference between city and country does 
show in another set of figures. New Eng- 
land, with New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, an industrial section, hav- 
ing a population of nearly 24,000,000, 
suffered in 1907 a fire loss of $59,447,000, 
giving a per capita loss of $2.50. In the 
same year, eight South Central States, 
having a population of 16,300,000, pre- 
dominantly agricultural, suffered a loss 
of $59,905,000, or $3.66 per head. It is, 
to say the least, a striking fact that of 
two sections, the one that is enormously 
the wealthier should actually suffer a 
smaller loss than the other. 


“There is no princip'e of law or of 
political economy,” says the brief for 
the Standard Oil Company, “which re- 
quires a manufacturer to give away a 
profit which he can make by economies 
in manufacture.” Very true; and no- 
body would object either to the profits 
obtained by the Standard Oil Company 
or to the amount of business it was able 
to do, if these were simply the result of 
“economies in manufacture,” unaided 


by illegal methods of driving competi. | 


tors out of business. It is one of the 
curiosities of argumentation that de 
fenders of Trust methods assert with | 


, 


The Nation. 
one breath that the economy of large-| no wrong has been extended by Mr. Bal- 
scale production is such as to give an/four to the realm of philology. Hard- 
insuperable advantage to the giant| ened as the Unionist leader is to 
manufacturing concern, and makes King’s Speeches, he was forced to con- 
something like monopoly inevitable, and | fess that the King’s Speech which open- 
in the next breath ask us not to inter-| ed the present Parliament was an amaz- 
fere with methods and practices design- ing piece of English. He spoke of the 
ed to kill competition because it is best | “ambiguities lurking in that remarkable 
to have monopoly. If the economies of|specimen of our mother tongue,” and 
production on a gigantic scale are so | concerning one passage he doubted whe- 
tremendously effective, why not trust to ther it had any meaning at all, inas- 
the natural gravitation of the business much as “it appeared to embody two 
toward that condition? Why kill the | quite different policies which had no 
|doomed man before his time by resort | connection whatever except that it had 
|to unfair, corrupt, and abhorrent prac: | been possible to force them into the 
tices? What assurance can the public| framework of one ungrammatical sen- 
| have, in any given case, that the com- | tence.” Mr. Balfour, however, referred 
_petitor would have died a natural death | to the unkind person who said that the 
if he hadn’t been strangled? And final-| King’s Speech is always more stupid 
ly, how shall we find out how much of than the most stupid man in the Min- 
the extra profit made by the big con- istry, and wondered whether it could 
cern that has swallowed the little ones| not be said that the grammar of it is 
is due to economy and how much to its sometimes worse than that of the most 
having got its competitors out of the | illiterate man in the Cabinet. But just 
way? | when Mr. Balfour seemed to have sub- 
| jected himself to the charge of high 

It is a notable victory that Josephine | treason and the peine forte et dure, he 
Preston Peabody has won at Stratford- | recalled that it was the Ministers and 
on-Avon, over more than three hundred | Bot his Majesty that are responsible un- 
competitors, with her play “The Piper.” | der the Constitution. Mr. Asquith thus 
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To be hailed the winner in a poetic con-| has one more sin to answer for. 
test in the birthplace of Shakespeare | 
himself is a distinction of which she,| Consul-General Griffiths of London has 
and with her all American womanhood, | just made a report to the Department of 
may well be proud. There ts a certain Commerce and Labor on the working 
significance in the fact that so striking a| of the British Labor Exchanges. He 
work should have to go abroad to find | says that on the opening day nearly 
managerial appreciation and the cer-/| eighty exchanges were in operation and 
tainty of speedy production. So fine a thousands of applications for work were 
native dramatic product assuredly ought | received. The applicants mainly repre- 
to have found its first theatrical home | sented the better class of labor. On the 
in New York city. Its merits, whether it | first day of the opening in Nottingham 
is regarded as a poem or a play, are|557 workers and 120 employing firms 
of a sufficiently rare and obvious sort | registered. These were followed on the 
to attract the attention of even a care-| second day by 580 workers and 87 firms. 
less reader. They were described in this One of the emp'oyers alone applied for 
journal months ago as appealing equally | sixty skilled hands, and though most of 
to youthful sympathies and mature intel- | the skilled hands were placed, the reg- 
ligence. But the piece has a spiritual | istered firms were not able to fill all 
and poetical bloom which in stage rep- their vacancies. This fact seems to show 
resentation could be preserved only by that the operation of the law of supply 
the most skilful and delicate treatment,| and demand in the labor market is by 
and it is satisfactory, therefore, to know | no means automatic. Resort to the ar- 
that it is to be played by the company |tificial aid of an exchange quickly 
of Mr. F. R. Benson, who has done more | brought worker and employer together. 
for the poetic drama than any other liv-' A labor clearing-house system of some 
ing man. Of course, we shall soon have | sort would probably prove helpful, wher- 
“The Piper” here, now that its merits| ever intelligently tried. Such was the 
have been acknowledged elsewhere. conviction of Mr. Oscar 8. Straus when 
he was Secretary of the Department of 
The principle that the King can do| Commerce and Labor. But we have been 
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content to let England make the first | 
move. 





“At the close of his examination,” we 
are told in a recent dispatch from Paris, 
“Duez coolly criticised the lack of super- 
vision and control, which, he said, was 
responsible for the embezzlement.” 
Everybody must admit that it was pretty 
cool for the man who had stolen some- 
thing like $2,000,000 out of the funds 
entrusted to him as one of the liquida- 
tors of church property, to put the blame 
on the fact that he was too completely 
trusted. But, after all, was not Duez 
simply applying to his own case the 
logic of the environment idea that is so 
current nowadays among kind-hearted 
persons in reference to the whole sub- 
ject of criminality? If it is environment, | 
and heredity, and what not, that are to 
be blamed for nearly all the wrong-do- 
ing in the world, if we are going to 
hold people completely responsible for 
their conduct only in cases where the 
conditions are favorable to right con- 
duct, why may not a man complain with 
just as much reason of conditions being 
too soft as of their being too hard? 
Becky Sharp said it was easy to be vir- 
tuous on ten thousand a year; Duez 
says it is easy to be virtuous if you are 
constantly watched and guarded. There 
is a deal of truth in what they both 
say; but if the rules of law and the 
judgment of society had been based on 
these notions, not much would have 
been left of the forces that go to the 
making of character. 





The Marine Rundschau, a publication 
edited in the German Ministry of Mar- 
ine, recently published an article on the 
British naval administration, of such 
ability as to make English authorities 
admit that the best-informed British ex- 
pert could have done no better. The 
point of especial interest to those in- 
terested in the American Navy is that 
the Rundschau article condemns the fu- 
sion of the naval engineer and the com- 
batant officer as making entirely too 


high a demand upon the abilities of a/| 


single man. We are inclined to think 


that if this critic were to follow happen- 
ings in the United States Navy, he would 
find much to confirm him in his opin- 
jon that a naval officer ought not to be 
asked to be at once a fighting expert, 
an engineer, a leader of men, and a mas-| 
ter of battle-tactics. There is great dis- 


satisfaction in the Navy Department | 


The Nation. 


with engineering conditions at the Mare 
Island navy-yard. Complaints of unsat- 
isfactory work on certain vessels are 
rife. The two new and supposedly fast 
cruisers West Virginia and Maryland 
were in such bad shape on their recent 
voyage from Honolulu that they had to 
be towed to San Francisco. A lieutenant 
has just been tried for a boiler explosion 
on the Colorado, which cost two lives. 
The collapse of a boiler tube on the 
North Dakota severely scalded four men. 
A boiler-tube explosion on the Hopkins 
at San Diego killed one fireman. The 
New Orleans steamed out of San Fran- 
cisco for Shanghai, but had to return be- 
cause of leaking boilers. So runs the 
chronicle of only three months. 

The acquittal on March 9 of Nicholas 
Tchaikovsky is a splendid vindication of 
the force of public opinion. Had the 
sympathy of America and Great Britain 
been less clearly manifested in behalf 
of the man who has stirred public feel- 
ing in this country as no other political 
refugee has done since Louis Kossuth, 
it would have gone hard with him in 
St. Petersburg. Not that the tribunal 
which sat in judgment upon Tchaikov- 
sky acted in direct response to pressure 
from abroad. The behavior of the judge 
and jury is at the same time a splen- 
did vindication of the character of the 
Russian people as opposed to the tyran- 
nous and benighted governmental sys 
tem under which they live. It needed 
only that governmental coercion should 
be relaxed, for a Russian civil court 
to act in accordance with the dictates 
of enlightened justice. The Czar’s Gov- 
ernment, yielded 
might yield a little more, and a pardon 


having something, 


should be forthcoming for Catharine 
Breshkovsky, who stands sentenced to 
exile in Siberia. It is, no doubt, a great 
mercy to this woman of nearly e'ghty 
that the usual accompaniment of hard 
But the Gov- 


triumphant over revolution 


labor was not imposed. 
ernment, 
everywhere, can afford to be more gen 
erous. Of that latest movement for free- 
dom in Russia, begun with such high 
hopes five years ago, promising for a 
time the reconstruction of an empire and 


‘a people, and sinking into tragic defeat, 


this verdict at St. Petersburg marks the 
finale. 





In a detailed study 


of Turkish | 
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finances under the new régime, M. 
Raphael Lévy, in the Revue des Deus 
Mondes, arrives at the conclusion that, 
contrary to genera] belief, the financial 
problem in Turkey is by no means the 
most difficult one. The first two Con 
stitutional budgets raise high hopes for 
the future. If no complications come 
up to plunge the country into unfore- 
seen expenditures, we may see the 
chronic Turkish deficit wiped out in a 
few years. The increase in customs du 
ties, which the Powers are in a mood to 
sanction, will swell receipts by a very 
considerable amount. The interest on 
the present debt is not a crushing bur 
len, and the sinking-fund operations 
that are now being carried out on a 
large scale are an important factor. An 
extraordinary budget for public works 
will have to be established, but such an 
outlay is bound to be productive if care 
fully managed. Turkey has serious prob 
lems to deal with, but the laboriousness 
and docility of the people should carry 
the country through. 

After Russia, Persia, and China the 


constitutional movement has _ seized 


upon the twelve hundred subjects of 


'the reigning Prince of Monaco. The 


spirit of democracy has swept through- 
out the length and breadth of Monaco's 
eight square miles of territory, and 
amidst ominous mutterings of the ap 
proaching storm the croupiers at Monte 
Carlo take in their stakes with even 
more than usual solemnity. The people 
of a state smiled upon by Fortune to an 
altogether unprecedented degree have 
long been the victims of a Prince who 
has eclipsed the record of the worst 
king that ever imposed taxation with 
out representation, by giving his sub 
jects neither taxation nor representa 
tion. For years Prince Albert has sup 
plied all the revenue for the country 
without giving his subjects a voice in 
the spending of it. Relieved of all wor 
ry about the tax-collector, and having 
no industry or commerce to occupy their 
minds aside from the exportation of a 
little olive oil, oranges, and lemons, 
and the importation of an enormous 
number of wealthy foreigners, the peo 
ple have had all the more time to brood 
upon their wrongs. Hence the explo 
sion against a monarch to whom the 
outbreak must have come as suddenly 
and as unpleasantly as somebody's 
breaking the bank at Monte Carlo. 
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WHAT AILS THE REPUBLICANS? 

Gov. Hughes declared in his state- 
ment last Thursday night that “this is 
a critical time for the Republican party 
in this State.” He also referred to that 
“anxiety for the future” which was im- 
plied in the efforts of Senator Root and 
others to tone up the Republican leader- 
ship in New York and make the party 
policy responsive to the wishes of the 
voters. But this Republican anxiety 
for the future is not confined to any 
one State. It is nearly universal. At 
Washington the party leaders do not 
disguise their apprehensions. They are 
looking forward to this year’s elections 
with not only the fear but the expecta- 
tion of defeat. The Washington corre- 
spondent of a Republican paper put the 
thing with amazing bluntness the other 
day: 

There is no disguising the pessimistic 
tone In which all well-posted Republicans 
discuss the prospects for the next House 
They are all fearful of a reversal of the 
present Republican majority, and some go 
o far as to say that it is only a question 
of how much may be saved from the wreck 

So far as the New York situation is 
concerned, the reasons for pessimism 
lie on the surface. For three years past 
the Republicans of this State have been 
organized with their brains and charac- 
ter under and their selfishness and stu- 
pidity on top. There is no need of go 
ing into details. When you have men- 
tioned the name of Hughes, and then 
have set against it the names of Wood- 
ruff and Barnes and Allids, you have 
told the whole story. Its lesson is at 
last bitten into the minds of those who 
have the true welfare of the party at 
heart, and this accounts for the war on 
the old party régime begun by Messrs. 
Root and Griscom. Last week’s choice 
of Cobb as leader of the State Sen- 
ate was but the first skirmish, which 
there was very little hope of winning, 
but which is certain to be followed 
up until the retirement of Chairman 
Woodruff is forced and the party organ- 
ization made at least faintly represen- 
tative of the demonstrated desires of 
Republican voters. If this is not done, 
pessimism will deepen into absolute 
gloom, and the defeat of the Republi- 
cans will be assured before a single 
ballot is cast 

It is necessary, however, to take a 
broader look afield and ask for some of 
the general causes of the general Repub 


lican despondency. Why is it that with 


, 
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in little more than a year since the inaug- 


uration of Mr. Taft—carried into office 


}as he was by a great majority—there 
should be so definite a feeling, which the | 


President himself frankly shares, that 
the country is turning away from the 
Republican party? A partial explanation | 
is to be found, of course, in what is call- | 
ed the swing of the pendulum. Most 
Presidents enter upon a period of un: | 
popularity, and it usually comes in the 
second year of their term. In the days | 
when our politics took a regular course, 
so to speak, it was not uncommon for | 
the President’s party to lose control ot | 
the House in the mid-way election. It} 
was so with Hayes and Harrison, as it 
was with Mr. Cleveland in his second 
term; so that there would be no great 
violation of precedent if Mr. Taft should 
see a Democratic House chosen next No. 
vember. The ultimate political effect of 
such an event would depend very large 
ly upon what the Democrats did with the 
House after they got it. Judging by their 
performances in the recent past, they 
would promptly use their new control 
as a knife with which to cut their own 
throats. 

It must in fairness be admitted that 
there is more in the prevailing dissat- 
isfaction with the Republican party 
than simply the inertia which so easily 
follows a victory, or the _ reaction 
which may come from disappointed of- 
fice-seekers. A part of it, no doubt, is 
due ‘to circumstances beyond the power 
of the President or the party leaders’ 
to control, and for which they are not 
responsible. After seven years of 
Roosevelt, the country was bound to 
have fallen into a state of “nerves,” and | 
the new Administration has had to suf- | 
fer in consequence. More important is 
the sudden rise in the prices for the 
necessaries of life, and the widespread 
discontent that has gone along with it. 
The Republican party promised pros- 
perity and, indeed, cannot live without | 
it; yet the revival of business since 
1907 has been accompanied by com-| 
plaints that the high cost of living more | 
than eats up steady wages, while labor | 
disputes have been thickening ominous: | 
ly. Strictly speaking, the Administra: | 
tion cannot be held accountable for | 
more than a trifling part of these evils, | 
but it is a law of politics that peeple | 
will go against a Government under | 





which things occur which they do not 
like; and there is no doubt that the, 
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President and his party will suffer heav- 
ily in consequence of prevailing discon- 
tents, unless they are somehow allayed. 

Yet the hoarsest ravens which are to- 
day croaking on the Republican battle- 
ments are tariff birds come home to 
roost. It is the Aldrich-Payne tariff, and 
especially the manner in which it was 
enacted and then defended, that is un- 
doubtedly the most crying grievance to- 
day against the Republican party. Presi- 
dent Taft’s Winona speech in apology 
for the revised tariff was the wettest 
blanket he has cast over the party. Peo- 
ple could understand how he might 
fight for lower duties and an honest 
bill and still be beaten; it was really a 
wonder that he got as much as he did 
out of a protection-ridden Congress; 
but the excuses he made for what was 
done, and the praises he bestowed upon 
the handiwork of those who were 
against his real views, had a sickening 
effect. What the public clearly saw was 
that private interests had again dictat- 
ed too large a part of the tariff, and the 
inevitable fear was that private inter- 


.ests would continue to keep their clutch 


upon the Republican party in all other 
important legislation. Here lies, we be- 
lieve, the chief reason for the current 
distrust of the Republican party and for 
Republican depression. The country is 
offended at the evidence which it thinks 
it has that a selfish oligarchy is in con- 
trol of Congress; and unless the laws 
passed at this session shall prove the 
contrary, the Republican party cannot 
go to the polls in the autumn without 
the strong likelihood of receiving a se- 
vere rebuke. 


JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Schiff’s remarks at the luncheon 


of the Republican Club, in this city, 


last Saturday, on the situation in the 


‘Far East have set a big ball rolling. It 


doesn't matter very much what particu- 
lar words he used. The language of 
an after-dinner speech is seldom report- 
ed with even approximate accuracy; in 
the present instance, the reports vary 
quite materially. The essential point 
was that he spoke of an impending 
struggle of the utmost gravity, in which 
the concert of action of Russia and Ja- 
pan for the domination of China, with 
England a party to the compact, is the 
central factor. When a man of Mr. 
Schiff's position speaks in this tone, it 
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makes comparatively little difference 
whether he does or does not specifically 
make mention of war. The effect on the 
public, in his own country and abroad, 
must be to revive the war-talk which is 
ever ready to spring up, and such has 
been the effect in this instance. It will 
probably blow over after a little while, 
but for the moment it has been put to 
the front more seriously than has been 
the case for many months. We are 
forming the Japan habit, very much as 
the English have formed the Germany 
habit; and the chief source of the phen- 
omenon is the same in both cases. Oth- 
er factors keep coming and going, but 
the matter of trade is always with us. 
The question remains whether we are 
going to keep our heads level on that 
subject or are going to magnify it be- 
yond all reason. On the answer to this 
question, more perhaps than anything 
else, depend the future possibilities ot 
the Japan-America situation. 

The New York Times of March 9 de 
voted the whole of its editorial columns 
to a discussion of the relations be 
tween the two countries. In an arti 
cle of remarkable ability, it reviews the 
history of our relations with Japan, and 
sets forth what it regards as our present 
grievance. Its protest and criticism 
centre about the refusal of both Japan 
and Russia to assent to Secretary 
Knox’s proposal for the neutralization 
of the Manchurian railways belonging 
to those countries respectively; though 
there is in it the background of com- 
plaint of a more or less serious and 
more or less definite character, made by 
Americans as to discriminations against 
them in their Manchurian business. But 
the article begins with a comment on 
the surprise that has been expressed in 
Japan over “Mr. Jacob H. Schiff'’s pre- 
diction of a great struggle in the Far 
East—for it was a great struggle, a 
commercial struggle, not a war, that 
Mr. Schiff predicted—in which it seem- 
ed to him probable that the United 
States, Japan, and other great Powers 
would be involvef.” And the particu- 
lar point that we wish to make is that 
this kind of denial that the “struggie’ 
predicted would be a war, this kind of 
assertion that it would be a “commer- 
cial struggle, not a war,” whether in- 
tended to have substantial effect or not, 
really leaves the matter just where it 
was. Nobody supposed Mr. Schiff to be 
prophesying war to-morrow, or next 


‘The 


year; he would be the last man to do 
such a thing; and if he had done it 


the words would be passed over as a 


Nation. 


mere momentary indiscretion. The 
really serious thing about this Man 
churian trade talk is that it is not sen 
sational, but deadly sober; and the mis 
chief it does is in producing the im 
pression not that we are on the eve of 
an explosion, but that permanent inter 
ests of tremendous moment are involv 
ed, which we must protect at all haz 
ards. If the men of peace keep culti- 
vating this notion, we may be sure that 
the men of war will find in it their best 
opportunity. 

By all means, let our Government ex 
ert itself to secure to American trade 
every opportunity to which it is justly 
entitled. When agreements are violated, 
when improper discriminations are 
made, let the resources of our State 
Department be vigorously put forth to 
secure a remedy. But let us not rush 
into the field of popular agitation, and 
treat as an occasion for solemn national 
foreboding that which is fit subject only 
for the patient endeavors of those offi 
cially charged with the conduct of our 
foreign relations. The trade of Man 
churia may become in the future a mat 
ter of great importance to the people of 
the United States, and we must provide 
in the present against difficulties in the 
future. But do not let us act, with regard 
to the vague possibilities of a future 
that nobody can forecast, as though we 
were dealing with a vital or critical con 
There will be 
plenty of time for a thousand forms ot 


cern of the present. 


negotiation and diplomatic pressure be- 
fore the trade of Manchuria begins to 
be of any immediate importance to the 
nation. The Times's article says that 
“to Manchuria alone we used to send 
$10,000,000 worth of cotton goods every 
year,” a statement which, we fancy, can 
be true only of a very few years, and 
of these for reasons of an exceptional 
nature; but what is quite certain is that 
our entire export trade to the entire 
Chinese Empire never exceeded $20,000, 
000 prior to the Japanese-Russian war, 
except in the single year 1902, when it 
reached $24,000,000; that the.average of 
that trade for the ten years preceding 
the war was less than $13,000,000; and 
that before that decade it was much 
smaller still. If we take in Hongkong, 
an addition of seven or eight million 


would have to be made. This, of course, 
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settles nothing; but, after all, it must 
make some difference to the feeling of 
rational men whether they imagine they 
are dealing with enormous immediate in 
terests, or whether they realize that th: 
entire Chinese export trade—the whol 
of it, not merely the profits—is, for thi: 
rich nation, a mere bagatelle. 

The truth is that the magnifying of 
the importance of foreign trade is o 
of the traditional superstitions of man 
kind. The persistence of the balanc 
of-trade delusion is one of its maniies 
tations; the idea that a country is in 
imminent danger of death by suff 
tion if she does not keep every avenu 
for export open is another. In Englan 
of course, there is special reason 
this kind of feeling; with a population 
in those two little islands nearly half 


as great as that of the United States 


over-seas trade is with tl British a 
matter of life and death Hut ho 
would have thought it possible, a 
years ago, that anybody could thin} 


our vast country as in any such posi 
tion? To that kind of talk, howeve 
are beginning to accustom our 

and among the tasks of the economist 
of the country must henceforth be in 
cluded that of teaching the necessity of 
weighing the benefits of foreign trade 


in the seales of reason. 


PEARY AND CONGRESS 
The sub-committee on naval affairs 


is undoubtedly within its rights in de 


manding a sight of Peary’s proofs be 
fore recommending that he be voted the 
thanks of Congress. But there is a 
right way and a wrong way of going 
about this matter, and it see! to us 


that the sub-committee has distinctly 
fallen into the latter. With Congress 
man Macon as its intemperate spokes 
man—a man whose “farthest North, 
as one of the Washington correspon 
dents puts it, is the “sunk lands” of 
Arkansas—it is in danger of making 
what should be a spontaneous and hand 
some act appear painfully ungracious 
and grudging. The question of Peary’s 
reward will begin to seem, to foreign 
ers at least, of less pressing interest 
than the question of the manners of th: 
Congress of the United States 

That there have been unfortunate mi 
understandings about the whole affati 
may be freely admitted. A frank and 
direct treatment of the matters at issue 


would, it must seem, have cleared them 
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all up. But with all the inconclusive 
disputes about the nature of Peary's 
contract with his publishers, about the 
danger that his proofs submitted “in 
confidence” to the committee would in- 
stantly become public property, and 
about the necessity of calling in experts 
in any event, the whole affair has been 
left in a most unhappy position. It is 
high time that a more manly and hon- 
orable spirit were manifested by all 
concerned. ‘The facts are clear. It is 
not asserted by any one that the sub 
committee would be competent to pass 
upon the proofs if they were submit- 
ed to it. 
gressman Macon would recognize an 


No one supposes that Con- 


astronomical observation if he should 
meet it in the street. Suppose that 
Peary had in the first place laid his 
records before the sub-committee, and 
that it had given its verdict in his favor, 
what weight would have been attach- 
ed thereto by the learned world? One 
can fancy the sneers in the European 
press. The Geographic Society, though 
having no official authority, invited real 
experts to pass upon Peary’s proofs, and 
their findings were instantly accepted 
by scientists and academic bodies every- 
where. One representative of these ex- 
perts has appeared before the sub-com- 
mittee to state in general terms the na- 
ture of the evidence placed in their 
hands by Peary and their complete sat- 
isfaction with it But apparently the 
committee will not be content until 
astronomers and navigators explain to 
it in person, and with the documents 
before them, the meaning of the tech 
nical records and calculations which 
Peary made, and which probably not one 
Congressman unaided would be able to 
understand. As we say, the committee 
may be acting within its strict rights in 
so doing, but it ought to take heed lest 
it put Congress and the whole country 
in a bad light. 

For it is not simply Peary that we 
have to think of in this connection, but 
our national reputation. In the pres 
ence of a giant achievement with which 
all the world has rung, it will not do for 
our Representatives in Congress to ap 
pear like puny men with mustard-seed 
minds. In every controversy over the 
voting of formal thanks and rewards to 
a national hero, there is always danger 
that Congress or Parllament may hurt 
its own prestige more than it can dim 


that of the man it is churlish In honor 
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ing. In Southey’s “Life of Nelson” there 


is an instructive passage relating to the 
action of Parliament in rewarding the 
victor of the battle of the Nile: 


He was created Baron Nelson of the Nile 
and of Burnham Thorpe, with a pension of 
£2,000 for his own life, and those of his 
two immediate successors. When the grant 
was moved in the House of Commons, Gen. 
Walpole expressed an opinion that a higher 
degree of rank ought to be conferred. Mr. 
Pitt made answer that he thought it need- 
less to enter into that question. “Admiral 
Nelson's fame,” he said, “would be co- 
equal with the British name: and it would 
be remembered that he had obtained the 
greatest naval victory on record, when no 
man would think of asking whether he had 
been created a baron, a viscount, or an 
earl!” It was strange that, in the very 
act of conferring a title, the minister 
should have excused himself for not hav- 
ing conferred a higher one, by represent- 
ing all titles, on such an occasion, as nuga- 
tory and superfluous. True, indeed, whatever 
title had been bestowed, whether viscount, 
earl, marquis, duke, or prince, if our laws 
had so permitted, he who received it would 
have been Nelson still. It depended 
upon the degree of rank what should be 
the fashion of his coronet, in what page 
of the red book his name was to be in- 
serted, and what precedency should be al- 
lcwed his lady in the drawing-room and 
at the hall. That Nelson’s honors were 
affected thus far, and no farther, might be 
conceded to Mr. Pitt and his colleagues in 
administration: but the degree of rank 
which they thought proper to allot was 
the measure of their gratitude, though not 
of his services. This Nelson felt: and this 
he expressed, with indignation, among his 
friends 


The thing that we feel most strongly 
about is not the exact nature of the 
recognition to be accorded Peary, but 
the duty of doing whatever is done in a 
large and generous way. Peary’s real 
reward he has already received. Unless 
we grossly mistake him, it came to him 
when the first conviction swept upon 
him that he had attained his long-sought 
goal. In the thrilling sensations of 
that glorious moment anything that 
might follow in the way of applause or 
tokens of gratitude would have seemed 
poor and cheap. Of course, the acclaim 
of brother-explorers and recognition by 
scientific bodies must have been sweet 
to him; but as far as official action by 
Congress goes, that is in a very true 
sense its affair, not his. And the point 
for the sub-committee to get into its 
sub-consciousness as soon as possible is 
the need that Congress bear itself so as 
not to dim, by a lack of grace and mag- 
nanimity, the lustre which Peary’s work 
has given the United States. Just at 
present, it is Congress that fs on trial in 
the eyes of the nations, not Peary. 
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If any new meaning is to be read by 
the affair into the worn phrase, “the 
ingratitude of republics,” we think it 
is that they are not so much ungrateful 
as awkward. Even when they want to 
do fine things, they do not always know 
how to go about it. In the present in- 
stance, it may be that a republic which 
unguardedly slopped over in connection 
with the wrong man feels particularly 
tongue-tied when it comes to express- 
ing thanks to the right man. But what- 
ever difficulties of detail there may be 
to overcome, it is not for Congress to 
split hairs or stick in the bark of non- 
essentials, but to make itself the digni- 
fied voice of a national tribute to one 
whose fame has brought new glory to 
the United States. 


LETTERS FROM THE GRAVE. 

President Harrison's letter to his close 
personal friend and Attorney-General, 
W. H. H. Miller, effectually disposes of 
the Platt charge that the Senator from 
New York was first promised and then 
denied office. Platt a Secretary of the 
Treasury! It was incredible on its face 
that any President should ask him to a 
seat at the Cabinet table, no matter how 
great the party necessity for campaign 
funds. And it any person in Mr. Harri- 
son’s name, whether Mr. Elkins or any 
one else, was so foolish as to promise a 
Cabinet office to Platt, Mr. Harrison was 
bound in common honor to have dis- 
avowed the act of his agent. Now we 
have, from the grave as it were, Mr. 
Harrison’s positive statement that he 
never authorized any one to make prom- 
ises to Platt and made none himself. 
Indeed, he added, in the letter before 
us, “You know that while I was Presi- 
dent I made myself unpopular, perhaps, 
by reason of the fact that I never said 
to any one that I would make this or 
that appointment until it was actually 
made.” 

That this is the safest rule for Presi- 
dents, no one can deny. We have, for- 
tunately, gone beyond the time when it 
was deemed necessaty, in order to in- 
sure Presidential success, to pledge the 
Cabinet positions in advance of the elec: 
tion. Lincoln’s friends, at the time of 
his nomination, promised the position 
of Secretary of War to Simon Cameron 
in return for Pennsylvania's votes in 
the convention, and Lincoln loyally kept 
the promise, though it cannot have been 
easy to do so. It was thought at the 
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time that Seward, too, then received a 
promise of the Secretaryship of State 
as a balm for his great disappointment 
at Chicago; but there was no promise 
made to him any more than, as it now 
appears, by Mr. Harrison to James G. 
Blaine. If we are still wringing large 
contributions out of important business 
interests, as Platt did for Harrison, un- 
der threats and duress, and are still 
awarding diplomatic offices, as under 
Cleveland and Mr. Taft, to campaign 
contributors, we are surely graduating 
from this stage of our political pil- 
grim’s progress. Whatever may be 
thought of recent campaign managers, 


no one will, we think, deny their superi- 


ority to men of the Quay, W. W. Dudley, 
and Platt type. 

When one deals with men as unscrup- 
ulous as these, it well becomes a public 
man to prepare a defence to be used 
when he is in the grave. Of course, in 
this Harrison controversy, the Presi- 
dent had a vast advantage in point of 
character over his assailant. Mr. Harri- 
son’s prestige and reputation steadily 
increased after his return to private life. 
Mr. Platt’s pitiful end, deserted of quon- 
dam friends and stripped of power, will 
long point a moral and adorn a tale. 
But had there been no letter to Mr. 
Miller, fair-minded men must have de- 
ferred a final judgment until the his- 
torians had had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the whole matter in the light of 
Mr. Harrison’s record, and of contem- 
porary evidence. Of the certainty that 
much of this will appear, and of its val- 
ue, the diary of Gideon Welles, now pub- 
lishing in the Atlantic, is fresh proof. 
It is just this turning-up of new and un- 
suspected material that lends so much 
of zest and interest to the historian’s 
life. Not only do musty records afford 
great surprise, but from attic and cellar 
come long-forgotten documents to elu- 
cidate a hitherto hazy episode or to il- 
luminate afresh by the searchlight of a 
strong, keen personality some well-stud- 
ied period. The publication of President 
Polk’s dairy of the Mexican War, so 
long after that national crime, is anoth- 
er case in point. 

For the journalist, who must of neces- 
sity base his judgments on what is known 
at the moment, the Harrison-Platt epi- 
sode carries its warning as well. But not 
journalists alone suffer from this. States- 
men also must judge too often with but 
half the facts before them. Mr. Cleve- 
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land, it is related, never had time to 
read the Congressional Record bearing 
upon some of the most crucial actions 
of his Administration, until in retire- 
ment years afterwards. If he burned 
anew with indignation at some of the 
misstatements made, he learned also 
much that might have induced him to 
modify his opinions, or even at points 
change his course, had he but known the 
facts at the time. There is a warning 
here for the biographer also—to judge 
a man not so much in the light of all 
the facts available after a half-century, 
but, if possible, in the light of the knowl- 
edge available to his subject at any giv- 
en time in his career. No actor in a 
great drama is apt to see the whole stage, 
or survey it at the proper range. To do 
so is the historian’s privilege and his 
recompense for the hours of unrewarded 
labor. Out of just such letters as these 
of Harrison and Platt does he recon- 
struct the whole mise en scéne, and re- 
animate the actors for the sake of 
bringing out the truth. And no one can 
tell at what moment or from what grave 
documents of the highest value will ap- 
pear. 


COLLEGE MEN IN POLITICS. 

Organs of public opinion, of the type 
that hates cant, sir, and does not hesi- 
tate to call a spade a blanked shovel, 
would be hard put to it if they were 
asked which arouses greater glee in their 
disenchanted souls, the scholar in poli- 
tics or the reformer who falls by the 
wayside. When a backsliding reformer 
happens to be at the same time a col- 
lege graduate, as is very often the case, 
there is, indeed, more rejoicing over 
that one black academic sheep in the po- 
litical fold than over ninety-nine other 
crooked politicians who are not college 
graduates, or ninety-nine other college 
graduates in politics who are not crook- 
ed. The American college has much to 
answer for in this imperfect world of 
ours. The wonder is that Harvard has 
not sunk before this under the weight 
of Harvard graduates who are arrested 
for violating the Anti-Trust laws, that 
Yale has held out under the disgrace of 
headlines like “Yale Graduate Attacks 
Wife with Hatchet,” and that Columbia 
has kept up operations in spite of such 
of her alumni as are arrested for not 
paying their hotel bills. It is a charac- 
teristic piece of reasoning on the part 
of many persons to take it for granted 
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that Alma Mater can do nothing for her 
students while they are with her, but to 
hold her responsible for their good be- 
havior twenty-five years after they have 
gone. 

Calling attention to the fact that this 
particularly disreputable specimen of 
the boss or that exceptionally corrupt 
legislator is a college graduate, proves 
nothing. The simple law of averages 
demands that a certain number of ras- 
cals in politics should be college grad- 
uates. More than any other nation in 
the world, we are a lawyer-governed 
people; and with the passing of the tra- 
ditional system of studying law at the 
feet of the practising attorney, legal 
training has come to mean, as a rule, 
college training. If farmers and mer- 
chants and manufacturers and railway- 
builders were to be met with in our 
halls of legislation, there would be 
some chance of formulating compara- 
tive statistics of public virtue and pub- 
lic vice, as between the college-bred man 
and the self-made man. As it is, the 
number of college men who rule this 
country through the complicated ma- 
chinery of democratic government is 
so very large that the number of weak 
brethren among them must, in all rea- 
son, make up a very impressive total. 
This is no answer, of course, to the man 
who believes that the college should be 
a device for turning out young men as 
perfect as Adam was before the Fall, 
and guaranteed to last. It does supply 
a basis for discounting the glee of the 
worldly-wise over the failure of the col- 
lege to promote sound democracy, as 
deducible from this or that college man 
caught stealing. 

But there is one type of the college 
man in politics whose rdle in our 
scheme of democratic government is al- 
ready an important one, whose infia- 
ence is bound to increase with time, 
and who, nevertheless, is strangely over- 
looked when it comes to making up the 
score for and against the college. One 
possible reason is that he is more fre- 
quently classified under the head of re 
Of this 


type are the young men who in our prin- 


former than of college man. 


cipal cities have built up what is now 
a profession, the profession of social 
service, Whether their path lies in the 
field of settlement work, of charity or- 
ganization, or of the more technical 
business of municipal research, it would 
be hard to overestimate the direct ef- 
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fect of their labors upon recent politi- 
cal history. Take New York. We need 
only remember how large a share in the 
overthrow of Tammany has been play- 
ed by the entire complex of problems 
that is called up when we speak of the 
East Side. We have there the issue 
of poverty upon which corrupt politics 
battens, of vice which politics traffics 
in and protects, of overcrowding, of un- 
derschooling, of police neglect and po- 
lice tyranny among the immigrant pop- 
ulations. This East Side which has 
displayed the moral forces that have 
swung elections, was largely discovered 
and made part of the common body po- 
litic through the efforts of the college 
settlements, the college investigators, the 
college cranks of every kind, who stir 
our disillusioned organs of public opin- 
ion to such high merriment. 

Take Mayor Gaynor’s Administration, 
with its record of fine achievement and 
still finer promise, and see how it is 
thoroughly permeated with, and based 
upon, the ideals that abide in the ama- 
teur college type of mind. It is not 
only that men have been appointed to 
high administrative office who have 
been closely identified with the move- 
ment towards a progressive and social 
ly humane democracy, such men as 
Stover in the Park Department, or Mur- 
phy in the Tenement House Depart- 
ment, or Lederle at the head of the 
Board of Health; but even in so dry- 
as-lust a department as Finance, the 
good old methods of the practical politi- 
cian are being thrown over in favor of 
the sane principles of bookkeeping and 
housekeeping worked out and popular 
ized by a handful of college men en 
gaged in the study of decent munici 
pal government. Subway construction, 
school building, playground develop 
men are now gone at in the belief that 
the city Is made for the well-being and 
happiness of its people, and not of the 
politicians. And that sentiment of the 
“people” in the city is largely the prod 
uct of a campaign of education carried 
on by college men Here, then, is a 
class of unofficial statesmanship which 
is coming to count more and more in 
our political life, and which the college 
is entitled to cite on its side of the ques 
tion 

We have spoken of college men. We 
need only recall how large a place the 
college woman occupies in the fleld of 


social service to recognize how many 
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women have surmounted their suffrage 
disqualifications and had their share in 
shapitig political life in a great city. 


PHILANTHROPY AND POWER. 

It appears from recent developments 
that the great philanthropic foundation 
designed by Mr. Rockefeller will be 
made the subject of serious deliberation 
before it receives its charter from Con- 
gress. To say that this is as it should 
be does not by any means imply an at- 
titude of unfriendliness toward the spirit 
or purpose of the gift. Mr. Rockefeller, 
whatever may be true of his methods 
of getting, has shown in his giving a 
sense of responsibility for the proper 
use of his magnificent opportunities that 
is worthy of all praise. In planning a 
permanent organization that would con- 
tinue after his death to exercise the 
same kind of judgment in the expen- 
diture of millions for educational and 
philanthropic purposes which he or his 
agents have been exercising now for 
many years, we have no doubt that he 
is animated by the sole desire to make 
his vast fortune productive of the great- 
est possible amount of good. But to ap- 
portion praise or blame is not the only 
function of public opinion in such mat- 
ters, and it is no part of the business 
of Congress in the premises. The nation 
is called upon not merely, or mainly, to 
appraise motives, but to estimate con- 
sequences. 

The Rockefeller Foundation stands 
out from among all the great benevolent 
foundations of the past by the combin- 
ation of an almost boundless scope with 
enormous resources. The amount of the 
latter is not known, but it is safe to 
say that they will far surpass those of 
any other philanthropic foundation 
thus far launched in the world, with 


the possible exception of the Baron de) 


Hirsch fund. But the comprehensive- 
ness of scope, the indefiniteness of pur- 
pose, is far more distinctive of the pro- 
posed Foundation than is its probably 
colossal magnitude. The funds to 
which it invites comparison present in 
this respect a striking contrast to it. 
The Rhodes scholarship fund, for in 
stance, is devoted to the prosecution of 
a single well-defined educational pur- 
pose. The Carnegie Institution has for 
its object the promotion of research. 
The Carnegie Foundation was, on its 
face, designed for an even more strictly 
limited purpose, its object being to im 
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prove the conditions under which the 
profession of college and university 
The Russell 
Sage Foundation is laid out on very 


teaching is carried on. 


broad lines, and the idea underlying it 
was a real innovation in the field of 
philanthropic effort; yet the purpose of 
it is quite specific. It is an agency de- 
signed to investigate the conditions that 
produce and surround poverty, and to 
promote the improvement of those con- 
ditions, directly or indirectly. ‘rhe 
Baron de Hirsch fund involves a vast 
field of choice as to means, but its aim is 
specific enough. The General Education 
Board, magnificently endowed by Mr. 
Rockefeller, was a step in the direction 
of this new foundation, but it was con- 
fined to the field of education, and has 
been doing its work by systematic aid 
to existing institutions. The new Foun- 
dation goes far beyond any of its prede- 
cessors in point of indefiniteness and 
elasticity. 

Of course, it is precisely this elastic- 
ity that constitutes the distinctive merit 
of the proposed foundation; looking to 
the long future, it allows for the unlim- 
ited possibilities of change in human 
conditions and human needs. But ad- 
mirable as is the purpose thus held in 
view—the purpose of doing in each gen- 
eration what in that generation most 
needs doing—the fact cannot be blinked 
that the lodging of such great discre- 
tionary power in a self-perpetuating 
body controlling a vast fund raises se- 
rious questions. It is true that Congress 
is to have power to amend or annul the 
charter; but there may be broad ques- 
tions of policy which it is easier to de- 
cide aright before the charter is granted 
than to insist upon in future years in 
the face of established influences. And 
the main questions suggested, as it 
seems to us, are, first, whether there are 
any limitations of power that ought to 
be made from the start, and that may 
not be made in the charter as proposed; 
and, secondly, whether some other form 
of organization than that of a self-per- 
petuating body should not be demand- 
ed. The first question bristles with dif- 
ficulties, to be sure; ‘for experience 
shows how wide may be the actual scope 
of an institution's influence, even when 
its ostensible activity is limited to a 
narrow range. The Carnegie Founda- 
tion is exercising—in the main with 
great wisdom, thus far, we feel sure—a 
power over our educational institutions 
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that probably nobody suspected it would 
even attempt to wield, and that nobody 
can deny is capable of producing injuri- 
ous consequences; and if a fund whose 
only weapon is the power to exclude a 
college from the benefits of its pension 
system can essay such a part, what lim 
its can we hope to set upon the possible 
exercise of influence by such an institu 
tion as the Rockefeller Foundation, upon 
a thousand phases of the national life’ 


But the more difficult the problem of 
any effective limitation of power, the 
more serious becomes the question of the 
personal control of the Foundation. Can 
there not be found a more wholesome, 
a safer, method of organizing this great 
social force than that which would place 
it in the hands of a self-perpetuating 
body, the original members of which are 


the personal representatives of the don- 


or? The answer will naturally occur that , 


just this has been done, over and over 
again, in the case of our colleges and 
universities, without objection and, in- 
deed, with explicit approval. But it must 
be remembered that, however complete 
in form may be the power of the trus 
tees of a university, they are in fact 
constrained to act within fairly well-de- 
fined lines. They are subject, in the 
first place to the influence of the stan- 
dard and traditions of the whole body 
of like institutions in the country and 
in the world at large; and, secondly, 
there arises inevitably, in the course ot 
time, a body of alumni, whose power to 
make their views felt is always demon 
strated sooner or later. No such agencies 
exist to limit the powers or to direct 
the energies of the men in control of 
such an institution as the proposed 
Rockefeller Foundation. With its unde 
fined possibilities of influence upon the 
general welfare, would it not be wiser 
to have its management chosen—if not 
at the beginning, then as vacancies arise 
in the future—by men representing in 
some definite way the great permanent 
interests of the whole nation? Out of 
such institutions as the Presidency otf 
the United States, the Supreme Court 
the presidencies of our leading universi 
ties, and others that might be mention 
ed, would it not be possible to fix upon 
a little group of electors for the filling of 
vacancies as they arise? And would not 
the placing of the Foundation upon a 
basis of this kind be the best proof the 


founder could give of large-mindedness 


and of singleness of purpose? 
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NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


Nation. 


No collectors are more eager nowadays 
than the buyers of views of Old New York, 
and on the evenings of March 22 and 23 the 
Anderson Auction Co. of this city will hold 
1 very timely sale of the Neill collection. 
The series known as Bourne's Views, most- 
ly from drawings by C. Burton, published 
in 1831; Davis and Imber’s Views (1827), 
Milbert’s lithographs (1825); early copper- 
plates from the Columbian Magazine; ear- 
interesting folding pano- 
ramas, and many views of business bulld- 


ly aquatints; 


ings on Broadway, and other sheets are in- 
luded. In all the catalogue contains 433 
lots 

A selection of duplicates from the librar 


of Hon. Daniel B. Fearing of Newport 
R. LL, will be sold by the Merwin-Claytoa 


Sales Co. on March 22 and 23. Mr. Fearing 


1as been bringing together books on ang 
ling and kindred subjects for many years, 
ind his collection is pow, without doubt 
he finest in the yuntry He was the 
largest buyer at the John G. Heckscher 


sale a year ago Among the books in .h 


sal are Brown's “American Angler's 
Guide” (1845); Pierce Egan's “Sporting An- 
Houghbton's British 


Fishes’ (1879), 


lotes’’ (1845); 
Fresh-Water 
editions of Walton’s 


necluding Pickering’s famous first 


and several 
“Complet Angler,’ 
edition 
(1836) and the very rare German edition 

inted in Hamburg in 1859, the great?r 
part of which was destroyed by fire 

On March 24 and 25 the same firm will 
ell portions of the library of George Lui 


of New York, including a complete set cf 


H. H. Bancroft’ historical writings 9 
vols Daniel We ter’'s set of Sander 
1 Bio pny of the signer rf 
Declaration of Independence s vols 
first edition of La Peyrouse’s ‘Voyage 
autour du Monde 4 vols (1797) New 
York Colonial Laws (1752), printed by 
James Parker, and (1789) printed by Hugh 
Gain Stedman Narrative of a_ Five 
Yeat Exped ym agair th Revolted 
Neg s of Sur in (1806), with lored 
plates, several of which were engraved by 


William Blake and others by Bartolozzi; 


Haywood's Civil and Political History of 


Tennessee” (1823) ooks ¢ the Revolu- 
1, India N Yor! ivel 
West. ¢ 
On Marct and Cc. F. Libbie & ¢ in 
Boston, wil sell t library of the late 
Joseph Stickney of Concord, N. H Several 
ry rar Ne England imprints are of 
fered Thomas Shepard's “Eye Salve” 
1673); Hubbar Happiness of a Peoplk 
n tl Wisdom of Their Rulers” (1676) 
Samus Wakeman Young Man's Legacy 
Rising Generation (1673), and his 
Sound Repenten the Right Way to I ape 
Deserved Ruine”’ (1685). A long set of New 
H hit Register (1772-1888) New 
H ip Law ind R orts, Gen log 
Co ler blicat nd A t in 
\ i T rT n | | 
On Mar : V. Hent n Phila 
felphia, holds a ile of autograph letters 
and al de t A letter written 


y John Hancock to Elbridge Gerry dated 


Lexington 18 April, 1775 9 o'clock even- 
ne.”’ beginning “I am much oblig’d for your 
Notice it ; aid the officers are gone 


Concord Road, & I will send word thither,” 
British 


troops was known, and that there was no 


ms to show that the route of the 
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necessity for hanging signal lanterns in 
the tower of the Old North Church, or for 
Paul Revere's “Midnight Ride There are 
important letters by Siguers of the Declar- 
Washington, Charles Lee, 
Robert Howe, 


curious 


ation, Gens 
Greene, Steuben, Lafayette 
Wayne, and others, a manuscript 
by Thomas Paine, complaining of Wash- 
ington 8 treatment of him, et« 

On March 28 and 29 the same auctioneer 
third part of the library of the 


late Clarence H. Clark, Including the col- 


will sell th: 


lections on art, archmology, engraving, and 
bibliography Audsliey's “Ornamental Arts 
of Japan Audsley and Bowes's ‘‘Keramic 
Art of Japan Gonse’s “L’Art japonais 
Owen J : Alhambra,” Lord Kingsbor- 
ugh Antiquiti of Mexico Nash's 
Mansior of England and Silvertre’'s 
Pa gray I re ny ‘ 
wor? I oO1O d pia Mr. Clark copy 
rf 1) I le l'Egypt 0 Vv 
folic g it work repared by the 
Ir iva v i ul Napoleon 

} i tat I s 
Ph ind h we I r ‘ 
ati« t my | ! bind 

a > i W ] n Lo Ph \ A 
oo} ur nceluded imong tl l rarest 
ib] h itale of his collection 
f A ! hed ind | 1 to 
tt 


HAK ! I IG { I 
I { Epi I 
Su Supplemg 
March number of ii p s WVagazine 
Shakespeare a Man among M I my 
id a word with reference to t pelft 
nd pronunciation of his name For a 
y the orthogr pny ha been a perenn i] 
ibject of debat The whole qu 
hould be referred for settlemen: to 
ontemporary pronunciation and the calli- 
raphic means of phonetic representatt 
central point which has not gener 
been taken into account in discussions of 
Shakespeare's handwriting The new 
iture may ) bute i ota of | 
h s0 lo ho ) f n \ h 
rij Sha pea tit it i 
lifficul ) le ind a n of lling 
4 } t f Q i I W 
have ) i lized i ] re yp 1 our 
odern 1} ] oa istomed ) 
i i any < wh vari« 
m accepted standard that we are 
lat or to call the irregular orthog 
} f turle igo likew 
i B i ntifi inalys on t 
of phonet representation would 
how that t r mod of spelling were not 
or less ignorant than our 
‘ 0 if } Anglo-Saxons h 
rt} irt of printing and th 
ning of e3 ind ear had not yet brough 


world under the rule of uniformity 


yund presentations Scribes attempt 
i mainly to represent the oral utterances 
haracters that, when pronounced, 


med true records of the sound of the 
voice That is they, as all Teutonic races 
for centuries had done, spelled phonet! 
lly 

Since one sound or a combination of 
ounds was represented sometimes by two 
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or sets of characters, 


or more characters 

there existed the forms of spelling thit 
strike us now as systemless or “ignorant,” 
but which were, after all, a constant at- 
tempt at correct representation of the 
volce For example, to different ears and 
sometimes to the same ear, “i” and “y,” 
“ai and “ei,” “al” and “ay,” “eir,” “eire,” 
“er,” “ere,” “ear,” and “eare,”’ represeat- 


ed respectively the same sound or sounds 


So we have in these old manuscripts such 
variant representations of identical utter- 
ances as aft “SA SS ee Te 
raigt and reigns “said,” “sayd,” 
" saithe,”’ ‘‘sayth,”’ “saythe,” “sai- 
eth ayeth their theire,” “ther,” 
there,” thear,”’ theare,”’ and so on 


A glance through Shakespeare's 


definitely 


eposition, for example, written by two dif 
ferent clerks, will show a number of such 
iriants in phonetic representation. Ev: 
in a manuscript written entirely by oat 
hand you rarely find uniformity. Ever) 
archer of documents will tell you, for ex 


he has often found such a sim 
led in a single line 


that 


ample 


ple word as “‘is”’ sp¢ 
both “is” and “ys.” 

In the matter of proper names we hay 
not even now perfect uniformity. We still 
meet with Smith “Smithe,” “Smyth 
ete I have known an American university 
girl to begin her first emester as ““May’ 
end soon evolve into ““Mae” or ‘“‘Maie.”” In 
Shakespeare's tin people spelled proper 
names even less uniformly than now. Philip 
Henslows name, for example, is spelled 
bs him and others some score of ways. Th 

im Shakespeare ilso occurs in a va 
riety of phonet forn as “Shakespeare 

Shakspere Shakspe! ‘Shaxper,” and 
80 } rh most mmon contemporary 
apelli was the one now generally follow- 
ed Shakespeare 

In spelling the poet's name, some wrote 
the first part “Shake,” others “Shak,” both 
of which forms properly represented the 
same sound of the voice, just as we now 
find in “take” and “tak-ing.” The last part 
of the name was spelled “speare,” “spear,” 
“spere,” per,” all of which forms were 
only graphic representations of one set of 
sounds rhose who wrot Shax” simply 
combined the k-sound of the first part with 
the of the second part into “x a forn 
of contraction equivalent to “ks 

rh brings us to the forms and signs of 
contraction, which were then in such com 
mon as to make the page present th 
appearance sometimes—especially in Latin 
document of combined long-hand and 
short-hand We still write “Mr.,” “Dr.,” 

t ind a few other But we have 

1 1 to use most of the contractions and 
thelr b then so common For example 
" ) ger write “othr” for “other,” “po 

! . i stroke over the top, for “pos 
‘ on,” “p'tend” for retend,” “p'forme 
a n tl venth line of Shakespeare's third 
" ‘ perfor thr’ for their, 

i trol through th tem of the 

f ir 

In a} pear s tin and tone befor: 
! gradually le and ik nee, certain 

ark or signs of contraction meant regu 
larly rtain sound just as the letters they 

xl for did For example, a little cur 

mark running back over a letter, as 
p tend where the apostrophe is it 
serted, meant re But a bowl on the 
front of the stem of p’ made that char 
acter represent pro ind a p’ with a 


The Nation. 


stroke through the lower part of the stem 
represented “per.” 

It is extremely interesting to see these 
contractions and signs used even in proper 


names. By comparing Shakespeare’s six 
signatures, it will be seen that he spelled 
his name out in full in only those three sub- 
scriptions written in the solemn and de- 
liberate hour of perfecting his will. The 
name on the first sheet of the will reads 
“Shakspere,” on the second, the same, and 
on the third, “Shakspeare.”" “Shak” was the 
representation he used in all six for the 
pronunciation of the first part of his name, 
which was the exact equivalent in sound to 
the representation “Shake” used by us now, 
by the clerk of the court in the deposition, 
and by contemporary publishers and scribes. 
It is the last part of the name in three sig- 
that presents shortened forms. 
If you examine the purchase-deed signa- 
the name finished with 
cursive mark running back 
This cursive is one of the 
all scribes of the period to 
the sound we recognize in “re,” 
the signature, then, read “Shak- 
The signature to the mortgage-deed 
and a mark just above 
different from the other, 
commonly used by scribes then 
for “re. So that signature, too, 
reads “Shakspere.” The eminent Shake- 
spearean scholar, Edmund Malone, who 
first printed this last signature, 1790, origi- 
nally interpreted the cursive mark as an 
“a.” He thought the poet lacked room for 
the full signature, and so wrote as far as 
he could on the narrow strip of skin, then 


ratures 


observe 

and a 
the “‘e,” 
by 


ture, you 
“spe” 
over 
signs used 
represent 
making 
o 


spere. 


finishes with “spe” 


the “e” slightly 
but very 
likewise 


put an “a” above. He was satisfied, there- 
fore, that the full form was ‘‘Shakspeare.” 
Later, 1796, Malone saw he had misinter- 


preted this common “re” cursive. 

The new signature offers another form of 
shortening. In printing it, I allowed it to 
stand doubtfully as “Shaks.” You will ob- 
serve on examining it that the final flourish 
after the “k” has a short turn at the top, 
with a rapid down-stroke to the left, finish- 
ing with a round turn at the bottom and a 


long, swift cross-sweep of the pen to the 
stop If that final character stood alone 
or as an initial, any one familiar with old 
records would at once say it was a “p” 
with a stroke through the stem for “per” 
or “par,” as in “p, forme” in the seventh 
line of Shakespeare’s third answer, or in 
‘pte’ (for “part”’) in the second line of 
the fifth answer, and in other words as I 
have printed them in other depositions. But 


in front of that 
To read it would make the 
name “Shakper Since all men then tried 
the letters of a word represent the 
voice, that interpretation can- 


the signature shows no “s” 


flourish. “per” 
to make 
sounds of th 


not be quite correct Moreover, we have 
five other evidences from Shakespeare him- 
self, and universal testimony of the con- 
temporaries who wrote his name, that it 
vas pronounced with a sibilant “s” in the 
middle The interpretation “Shaks” is also 
open to objection, even though one of his 
friends, Abraham Sturley, wrote his name 
Shak.” There are three sorts of s’s used 
by contemporary scribes. One, a final let- 
ter with an upturn, standing for modern 


was exactly the same as German final 
s.” Another, standing for our final “es, 
finished with a down-turn, and looks like a 
with the down-stroke run 


modern ‘“e” 


straight on below the line, as, for example, | 


in the fifth line of Shake- 


“poundes’ 


in 
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speare’s fourth answer. The third was a 
long “s,” always used initially and medial- 
ly, as shown in “saythe,” “househould,” and 
numerous other words in the deposition. It 
generally resembles a modern script “ft” 
stopped short at the bottom, without an up- 
turn. But often, especially in the medial 
position in signatures, it has the appearance 
of a long, sweeping figure eight, similar to 
the flourished character after the “k” in this 
new signature. 

What, then, does this finishing character 
represent? Clearly, the “shak” is the 
phonetic representation of the first part 
of the name. Can this final character, 
containing features of long medial ‘‘s” and 
the contraction for “‘per,”’ represent either 
more or less than the rest of the name? 
There is, of course, the barest possibility 
that, in attempting an “s,”’ the unfamiliar 
clerk’s pen in the hand of Shakespeare 
caught in the paper and made that blot on 
the “‘k.”” But it seems unlikely, for there 
is no evidence of a stroke, either above 
or below, that could represent any por- 
tion of an ‘“‘s.” If there were, as every 
one would be glad to find, it would be set- 
tled on sight that this final character 
stands for “per.” A contraction is quite 
common in proper names, and is occasion- 
ally found in signatures, as Cowper, Roper, 
Semper, etc. But as the signature stands, 
it appears likely that this rapidly finish- 
ed sign of contraction, even though with- 
out precedent, may represent simply the 
sound of the voice in pronouncing the un- 
accented syllable ‘“‘sper,” which might 
indifferently be spelled thus, or “spere,” 
or “spear,” or “speare,’”’ without modifica- 
tion of the pronunciation. 

The spelling ‘“‘Shakespeare,” or ‘‘Shak- 
spere,”’ or any other of that time, should 
not cause debate. Scribes then had their 
ways of representing the sounds of the 
voice, we have ours. To insist on any one 
form simply because Shakespeare himself 
used that form or because some one else 
used it, is to disregard modern modes of 
phonetic representation and to substitute 
for them modes of the past without con- 
cern as to whether they correctly represent 
the utterance of the voice to-day or not. 
After all, the general public sense shows 
the broader view. We have stereotyped 
the form most common in Shakespeare's 
own day as a preferred spelling mainly be- 
cause it most nearly represents to us the 
pronunciation that we give the name. 

One other item—touching Shakespeare's 
possible residence in St. Helen's, Bishops- 
gate—should here be noticed. Mr. M. S. 
Giuseppi, of the Public Record Office, who 
data for publication in 
has kindly 


supplied the main 
that matter a few years ago, 


called my attention to the fact that the 
Bishop of Winchester owned no lands in 
Sussex, and that the record in the Pipe 
Roll of 1599 concerning William Shake- 
speare, of St. Helen’s, with the note of 
reference to the Bishop of Winchester 
against it, must therefore refer only to 


Surrey, and, more closely still, to South- 
wark. This being the case, it looks prob- 
able that the Shakespeare there named 
was, after all, the Poet, and that he an- 
swered in the Surrey-Sussex residuum, 
not because he was a resident in South- 
wark, but because of his ownership of 
property there, at the Globe theatre. It 
seems quite possible, therefore, that his 
residence with the Mountjoys in St. Olave, 

















as 
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March 17, 1910] 
Silver Street, began with his removal from 
St. Helen's, Bishopsgate. But we need more 
documentary evidence yet before venturing 
a positive conclusion. 

CHARLES WILLIAM WALLACE 
London, March 4. 


THE ENGLISH PARTIES. 


To THE EDITOR or THE NATION: 


Sir: A large proportion of those who 
write on the present English political crisis 
in the American press incline toward the 
Liberal party on the grounds that the Lib- 
erals stand for popular 
against aristocratic. It is natural that 
Americans should look with disfavor on au 
hereditary second chamber and a suffrage 


government as 


limited by property qualifications, but a 
closer scrutiny of the situation would show 
the writers in question that their estimate 
of the Liberal party is theoretical rather 
than practical. 

The Liberal party attacks the House of 
Lords chiefly because it is a Conservative 
body. It does not propose to reconstitut: 
the upper house on some principle mors 
just and modern than heredity; it proposes 
to cripple its power of opposition. The 
moderate Liberals wish to do away with 
the Lords’ veto on financial measures; the 
extremists wish to abolish the Lords en- 
tirely. Either of these plans tends toward 
single-chamber government—a principle en- 
tirely foreign to American ideas 

It is not as if the House of Commons 
really represented the British people. A 
general election is often fought on a single 
issue; the resulting Parliament, if the Gov- 
ernment retains its majority, remains in 
existence for seven years, and may pass 
any number of measures on which the opin- 
ion of the electorate has not been consulted. 
At the time of the 1906 election, for in- 
stance, the principles of the famous Lloyd- 
George budget had not been evolved, and 
only the exercise of the Lords’ veto, whict 
the Liberals wish to abolish, gave the peo- 
ple an opportunity to register its opinion. 
And the people returned an anti-budget ma- 
jority, for the Irish, although political ex- 
pediency may lead them to accept the bud- 
get in a modified form, are known to op- 
pose it. 

It is a very difficult matter to estimate the 
relation between the opinion of the British 
public as a whole and the opinion of Parlia- 
ment. The suffrage is restricted, and the 
seats are badly apportioned. Too much is 
made in American discussions on the subject 
of the influence of plural voting. Many men 
have more than one vote, but few men act- 
ually use their plural votes to the full ex- 
tent, and the number of plural votes cast in 
any one constituency is rarely large enough 
to affect the result of an election. A worse 
evil is the over-representation of certain 
country districts, and particularly of Ire- 
land. An Irish member often represents 
three thousand votes, whereas an English 
borough member may twenty 
thousand. 

The Liberals have talked a good deal 
about Parliamentary reform. but they have 
done remarkably little. They are afraid 
that a reapportionment would injure their 
own standing. The extreme Liberals and 
Labor members favor universal suffrage, or 
at least manhood suffrage, but the averags 
intelligence of the poorest classes in Eng- 


represent 


‘Lhe 


land is so low that the wisdom of such an 
extension is very doubtful, 

The Conservative party 
strong second chamber; it wishes to reform 
the House of Lords without crippling its 
powers. It realizes the danger of govern- 
ment by a single chamber in power for sev- 


Nation. 


believes in a 


en years unchecked by any constitutional 
for the King does not exercise his 
constitution, and 


restraint 
veto, there is no written 
the Liberals wish to remove the only exist- 
ing check, the veto of the Lords. 

From the purely constitutional point of 
view, the standpoint of the Unionists should 
meet with more American support than that 
of the Liberals 

FREDERIC SCHENCK 


one England Febr 7 2 


THE CORPORATION TAX LAW 

To THE EpITOoR OF THE NATION 

Sir: It is doubtless the opinion of vast 
numbers of business men, of whom a Jarg¢ 
number are Republicans, not only that the 
Corporation Tax law is unbusinesslike 
and ill-advised, but also that it is unfair 
to the point of tyranny It has 
tacked in numerous suits brought 
different corporations and persons in many 
lifferent places, upon various grounds of 
unpconstitutionality. So widespread has the 

I 


attack been that many persons almost take 


for granted that the law will be over 


thrown by the United States Supreme Court 
is being unconstitutional The loss of this 


law will be a blessing to the country; but 
how about the loss of President Taft's rep- 


> 


utation? His capacity, character, and tem- 


perament have been singularly in contrast 


with those of his predecessor. We have 
been taught to believe, and have believed, 
that Mr. Taft is above all a fair-minded 
man, calm, judicial, and authoritative 


in matters of law. If this law should be 
declared unconstitutional, within not much 
more than the first year of Mr. Taft's term, 
his reputation as a fair-minded man and 1 
jurist will be swept away; and what will 
then be left? What subtle force thus drags 
a great and good man down when he enters 
public life in this country? Is it not 
politics? What is 
the poison in our politics? The answer 


summed up in one word 


is—universal suffrage, destined to crumble 
and be swept away as an impalpable pow- 
der by the irresistible impact of modern 


evolution ROBERT 8S. MINOT. 


Boston, March 4. 


SHELLEY AND JAPAN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: An incident of Japanese life may in- 
terest readers of the Nation. This morning, 
after breakfast, I was informed that a 
young Japanese had committed suicide on 
the beach in front of the hotel 
walked down to the beach, and there the 


poor boy lay. The body had to lie there on 


Of course, I 


the sand until a doctor had examined it 
and the police had inspected it; then it 
was picked up by a couple of fishermen 
doubled up, head to heels, and thrust into 
a box which was corded up, slung on a 
pole, and carried off by two coolies It 
was one of the most heartless proceeding: 
I have ever seen, and during it all the 
rowd joked and laughed, and evidently re- 


garded the matter as a very funny incident 
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How strange the contrast, when I dis- 
covered that before shooting himself, the 
poor boy had spread out on the sand 
little belongings—less than a 
dollar in money, a very scanty wardrobe, 
some paper and pens, and a copy of “The 
Poetical Works of Shelley.” 

WALTER ROGERS FURNESS 


all his 


Kamakura, January 0 


STATE INTERVENTION 
To tHe Epiror or THe NATION 


SIR The following clipping is from the 


University of Wisconain Preas Bulletin 


inuary .4 


\ package of Wisconsin-grown Connect 

it-Havana tobacco seed will be furnished 
State for a trial 
planting by the Horticultural Department 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
tl University of Wisconsin This seed has 
bee selected from the mproved tobacco 
grown at the Experiment Station for sever 

il vears ind represents the very best 


co growers of the 


to toba 


‘ 


systematic improve- 
ment. 
So we hav the teachers of the public 


schools of Wisconsin instructing their pu 


pils, under the ompulsion of a State law, 
in the (presumably) noxious effects of ti 
bacco upon the human system, as also 
the use of tobacco in public prohibited to 
persons who have not reached xteen 
years, under severe pe nalities, while the 
State University is distributing free seed 
of the best brands—a curious mment on 
State intervention F. E. ( 
Washington, D. ¢ March 1 


THE LARGEST GLACIER, 

To THe Epiror or THE EVENING Pos 

SIR Permit me to call your attention to 
a slip in your recent reference (Nation, No 
2330, p. 194) to the report on the Alaskan 
giacier region, to the effect that ‘“‘the Mal- 
aspina, with a surface area of 1,500 square 
miles, is the largest in the world outside the 
far from 
the truth, the Vatna-jékul, in I ind, cor 


Polar regions.’’ That is, of course, 


taining ca. 3.100 square miles, Strictly speak- 
ing, the glacier-cap of Southern Greenland 
(in the same latitude as the great Alaskan 
glacier region) would also have to be con- 
sidered L. M. H. 


Ann Art M Petr ry 2s 


° 
Literature. 
CROCE’S ASSTHETICS 
Esthetic as Science of Expression and 

General Linguistic. Translated from 

the Italian of Benedetto Croc by 

Douglas Ainslie. New York: The Mac- 

millan Co, $3 net. 

The Nation, having already comment 
ed (September 25, 1902), on the Italian 
edition of Benedetto Croce’s important 
work on esthetics, can now treat this 
translation only in a general way. Mr 
AinsNe has usually conveyed the sense 
of his compact original with fidelity and 
spirit. The theoretic portion is preserved 
intact, the historical summary of wsthet 
ic opinions has been reduced by two 


thirds, retaining, however, the portions 
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distinguish it {from 
Bosanquet and other compilers. In an 
introduction breathing a fervid spirit of 
discipleship the translator describes his 
meeting with the author. Not wnin- 
itself, it seems to us out 


which especially 


teresting in 
of keeping with the dignity of the 
book. A very welcome contribution not 
found in the Italian editions is Signor 
Croce's Heidelberg address on Pure In- 
tuition and the Lyrical Character of 
Art The 
ted and, less pardonably, the 


ample bibliography is omit 
index. 
Still, the full table of contents and side 
notes enable one to get about. 

is eminently modern 
in clinging to psychology. For him the 
esthetic fact is intuitions that have 
found expression. This and nothing 
else is art. But such expression—pos- 
ession, one is inclined to amend—of in- 
tuitions may be, nay, inevitably is, a 
stage towards intellection. All know- 
ledge has filtered through an esthetic 
moment our expressed 


Profe or Croce 


age, but the 
intuitions consent to become terms in 
concepts, wsthetic quality perishes. It 
seems to us a defect in the argument 
that the distinction between such mo- 
and mediatory expressions and 
indulged for their own 
nowhere suffi 
ciently Expression is a 
faculty of the human spirit, self-suffic- 
ing, unrational, independent of external 
authority, bearing to intuitions the re- 
tation that perception does to sensa- 


mentary 
those that are 
sake, while stated, is 


ascertained 


tions 

Such is the doctrine in brief. It re 
embles the tenets of the psycholugical 
chool, but is simpler and more com- 
prehensive than any other definition. 
Véron's dictum that art is objectified 
emotion, and Santayana’s hedonistic 
art is pleasure objectified, ob- 
within Croce’s 
Only the 


variant 
viously are included 
more sweeping generalization. 
Neapolitan critic would insist that pleas- 
ure is merely a possible concomitant 
either of intuitions or of their expres 
sion. 

We suppose few writers to-day would, 
except by avowed metaphor, locate beau- 
ty in things. Our author takes beauty 
to be successful expression, or more sim- 
Beauty is absolute and 
Ugliness is merely un- 
In a work of art 
of complicated structure beauty may be 
in the parte and not in the whole, as 
graced only fractions of the 


ply expression 
has no degrees 


uccessful expression 


freshne 
modest parson’s egg. The criterion of 
Hlas an intuition or intul 
expressed? No moral or in 
tellectual judgment of the Intuitions 
themselve is in order, for we are in a 
theoretic realm of vision and 
contemplation, where the will do#s not 
enter, and consequently morals are in 
abeyance We are evidently not far 
from the l'rteilskraft of Kant, freed of 
When, however, 


art is solely 
tions been 


purely 


mystical implications 


an expression—an inner operation of 


Nation. 


‘The 


spirit—is externalized in a work of art, 
then morals and politics have their 
right of self-protection. The silent ex- 
presser has chosen to become a doer, 
and his deed is a social fact, subject 
qua art only to the requirement of ex- 
pression, but otherwise subject, like 
other social acts, to discipline, or even 
suppression. 

We cannot will or not will our esthetic 
vision: we can, however, will or not will to 
externalize it, or better to preserve and 
communicate, or not, to others the exter- 
nalization produced. 

This will to externalize is the only 
thing that distinguishes the artist from 
tLe man of taste 

The judicial activity, which criticises 
and recognizes the beautiful is identical 
with that which produces it. The only dif- 
ference lies in the diversity of circum- 
stances, since, in the one case, it is a ques- 
tion of mgsthetic production, in the other 
of reproduction. The judicial activity is 
called taste; the productive activity is 
called genius {which are substan- 
tially identical, since] to posit a substan- 
tial difference between genius and taste, 
between artistic production and reproduc- 
tion, would render communication and judg- 
ment alike inconceivable. 

The passage illustrates at once Signor 
Croce’s vigor and the stride with which 
he takes the wider gaps in his argument. 
He fails to allot to memory its prepon- 
derance, both in taste and genius. As 
for beauty, since it does not inhere in 
things of any sort, it obviously cannot 
be an attribute of nature. 

Natural beauty is simply a stimulus to 
esthetic reproduction which presupposes 
previous production, Without preceding in- 
tuitions of the imagination, nature cannot 
arouse any at all. 


Here we are near Oscar Wilde’s para- 
dox that beauty is conferred upon na- 
ture by art, a suggestion which might 
claim respectable Platonic origins. 

It follows from the definition of art 
as expressed intuition that all classi- 
fications of the separate arts are merely 
descriptive, historical, unscientific, and 
in a sense provisional. The famous 
genres have thus only empirical exist- 
ence. Any attempt to fix their limits and 
to legislate for future art is absurd ab 
initio. The reprehended tendency to 
Anderstreben is the natural and legiti- 
mate attempt to secure the maximum of 
expressiveness. Where we imagine we 
are laying down the laws of the genres, 
we are either talking nonsense, or mere- 
ly asserting that a given expression is 
intrinsically insincere or imperfect. 

Such is the doctrine in bare epitome. 
Its interesting working out in the field 
of history and belles-lettres, we can 
only mention The most novel fea- 
ture of the book, though anticipat- 
ed by the impressionistic critics, is 
the awarding of equal honors to crit- 
iciam and so-called creation. Without a 
vigorous criticism, not necessarily a 
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written one, Signor Croce believes no 
vigorous art is possible. In this con- 
viction, he has founded and conducted 
that very able review La Critica. 

Remarkable and trenchant as are the 
affirmations of this book, its silences 
are equally significant. Rarely has an 
esthetic been written with such slight 
attention to the concrete arts, or, in our 
author’s phrase, externalized expres- 
sions. Some hint of the qualities of the 
arts of language there is, but music, 
painting, sculpture, the dance, hardly 
shadow these pages. All this is conso- 
nant with the dictum of the indivisi- 
bility of esthetic expression, but it also 
causes misgivings. Finally, though any 
thorough discussion of the theory is im- 
possible, we may at least mention the 
gravest doubt that occurs. These intui- 
tions, which are the plasma of expres- 
sion, what are they? The answer is very 
brief and vague, negative rather than 
positive. We are told that these are 
inchoate non-intellectual experiences 
that either through expression become 
esthetic or fail of expression and re- 
main inchoate. But suppose these in- 
tuitions are so diverse inherently that 
the process of expression fails to unify 
them? May there not be, in short, paths 
to intellection that forego the esthet- 
ic stage, intuitions refractory to «sthet- 
ic expression? Such questions occur and 
we find no complete answer to them. A 
deeper doubt arises from the fact that 
the whole argument really adds nothing 
to the initial definition—art is expressed 
intuition. One shrinks from a system 
that is already complete in a definition 
involving a mystery. 

Of the value of the book, there is no 
question. Its destructive analysis of the 
empirical, naturalistic, and transcen- 
dental esthetic is enlightening and con- 
vincing. It clears the ground for con- 
structive studies. It is written with su- 
perb clearness, vigor, and picturesque- 
ness. Any reader who is capable of con- 
secutive thought may understand it, and 
will not fail to find it immensely stimu- 
lating. These are distinctions that can- 
not be taken away from this athletic 
Neapolitan thinker whatever fate the 
future may hold for his doctrines. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


The Human Cobweb: A Romance of 
Peking. By B. L. Putnam Weale. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Mr. Weale will be recalled as author of 
“The Re-Shaping of the Far East,’ “In- 
discreet Letters from Peking,” and oth- 
er books dealing with modern condi- 
tions in Eastern Asia. He has also pub- 
lished a collection of short stories whose 
scene is laid in the Far East. The ma- 
terial for “The Human Cobweb,” which 
is, we believe, his first novel, is drawn 
from the same source. The action be- 
gins in London, but, most of it, as the 
sub-title suggests, takes place in Peking. 
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The hero, Peter Kerr, is a rising engi- 
neer who has planned a system of rail- 
ways in China which shall assure Kng- 
land of permanent influence in Chinese 
affairs. Of course, he tells a woman all 
about his plans before he leaves Eng- 
land, and, of course, she betrays him. 
When he arrives in Peking to begin his 
experience as concession-hunter, a cer 
tain Belgian syndicate, in full posses- 
sion of his plans, has its representatives 
there and already at work to secure con 
trol of the territory involved. Peter 
Kerr has been aliowed by his sponsors 
to set out on his mission in complete 
ignorance of the ordinary mode of pro- 
cedure in such cases. He is astonished 
to find difficulty in approaching the 
Chinese official by direct means. How 
ever, he has the good luck to fall into 
the hands of an Italian concession 
hunter who thoroughly understands the 
game, and who eventually engineers 
him to success. But he also falls into 
the hands, or, more literally, the arms, 
of a Frenchwoman whose husband is 
working against him for the Belgian 
syndicate. Much complication ensues, 
and the ingenuous Peter is finally ex 
tricated only by the amazing skill of his 
Italian ally. 

it must be admitted that the English 
man does not play the part of conquer: 
ing Briton with the aplomb of the or- 
dinary hero of fiction. The Italian ad- 
venturer, the Swiss landlord, above all 
the extraordinary little Englishwoman 
who somewhat spasmodically mothers 
him in his exile, are all more interest- 
ing persons. Mr. Weale has a straight 
forward style, and a knack at mild phil 
osophizing which remind one a little ol 
the late Marion Crawford. So, in not 
ing the physical sloth of his fat Ital- 
ian: 

It is not all people who find happiness 
in perspiration; some prefer pantology 
others revel in pantophagy; not to speak 
of those who never find happiness at all 


‘ 


Characteristic, too, is his description ot! 
a hotel as 

curiously like a box full of different com- 
partments, containing different kinds of 
insects, engaged in their own work. Sep- 
arated only by lath and plaster, some ars 
doing one thing, some another thing, and 
some nothing at all. Imagine how amus 
ing it would be if one could get a simul- 


taneous view of the manifold activities! 
In his panoramic views of Chinese life, 
and his interpretation of them, the stu 
dent of the East triumphs over the nov- 
elist: it is in these passages that the 
book achieves absolute merit. 


On the Branch. From the French of 
Pierre de Coulevain By Alys Hal- 
lard. New York: E. P. Dutton @& 
Co. 


This is currently described as the 
most popular book of the moment, in 
France; as the most popular of all 
books written by women. Let us “allow 


‘Lhe 


for the wind,” as some one advised the 
reader of Hazlitt to do. 

The heroine of the tale, who tells her 
own story, is a woman in her fifties, a 
Mme. de Myéres. Late in life, she has 
blossomed out into literature. As “Jean 
Noél,’ she is a successful novelist. 
(“Pierre de Coulevain” is, no less, a wo 
man’s pseudonym. This is not the only 
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analogy.) At the opening of the story, 
this heroine is a widow of tragic expe 
rience. After fourteen years of life with 
a husband, whom she had greatly lov- 
ed, the husband has suddenly been lost 
to her, and, with his death, it has ap- 
peated that a friend of her childhood 
has been his mistress; also that there is 
a child 
man, whose narrative is more thickly 


This highly introspective wo- 


sprinkled with the personal pronoun 
than any we have recently encountered, 
is deprived even of the luxury of grief 
In her bereavement and disillusion sh 
decides upon cutting loose from all ties 
with the too odious past. She seeks re 
lief in travel. She lives 
branch’’—in hotels and strange places 


‘on the 


In her peregrinations, she heaps up (to 
use her own phrase), “impressions upon 
impressions, images upon images.” 
These impressions, these images, form 
the staple of a book that fairly reeks 
with cosmopolitanism with analysis, 
and with a kind of leucocholy that pass 
es off as optimism. For Jean Noél pro 
fesses belief in some sort of providential 
fatalism, which seems to strengthen her 
against the slings and arrows. It is dif 
ficult to disentangle the Jean Né6éel and 


the Pierre de Coulevain here; one or 


the other of them prates overmuch of 
this same “Providence” ot nersona!l 
magnetism: of “fluids.” Unquestionah) 


the “human interest” of a really mov 
ing story loses, too, by the deliberation 
with which it is unfolded. In the end, 
however, Mme. de Mvyéres—or Noe! 
becomes reconciled with her husband's 
mistress and comes even to love her and 
her son She interests herself in the 
latter’s love affairs. The final words of 
the book are, “Fallen from the Branch 
The Crossways Ry Helen R. Martin 
New York: The Century Ct 

The picturesque life of the Penns 
vania Germans is a field so well known 
tw this writer that her mastery of local 
color is to be taken for granted. In her 
present book, however, the characters 
who play their parts before the beauti 
fully painted scenery do not appeal 
strongly to the average reader. By those 
who del'ght to dwell upon the condition 
of woman as the bondslave of Man, this 
story may be hailed as profoundly sym 
bolic; but to the ordinary mind its pivo 
tal point is inconceivable, even though 
it may be founded on the facts of life 
among a fortunately limited number 
The story turns upon the medi#val rela 
tions between man and woman still 
current in a community where it is not 
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only possible, but customary, for a man 
to consider the women of his household 
as mere drudges and chattels 
of such a family, Matthew Kuntz, has 
made for himself the promising begin 
nings of a career as a doctor In his 


The son 


hospital practice, he has fallen in love 
with one of his patients, a beautiful 
SoutLern girl, whose natural sensitive 
ness has been fostered by her tender 
rearing. She marries him despite the 
protests of her family, and is happy ti! 
their return to his native village, wher 
he has decided to establish his home 
Once in the atmosphere of his father’s 


house, he succumbs to its tradition 


stead of the comradeship of their ea: 


er days, he feels the need of assertin; 
his mastery; and although poor J: 
no shrew, he proceeds to her tami: 


by methods hardly more gentle tha: 


The breaking of a butter 


Petruchio’s 


fl 8 always a sorry spectacle, and wi 
are wearied and disgusted by the lon 
drawn out story of Jean's sordid mart: 
dom. Of course, the birth of her child 
upposed to work a revolution in Mat 
hew's deas—but the change treads 
somewhat too close upon the heels of } 
previous blind brutality for us to find 
t convincing. We rather echo in thought 
Tom Kemp’s comment on the reformed 
Mollusk “It's a miracle—ves: but are 
miracles permanent? We're never told 
ve're never told.” 


Little Brother O° Dreams By | 
Goodale Eastman. Boston: Houg 


Mifflin Co 


This slight but exquisite portrayal! 
of the heart of a child has the charm of 
a bluebird oO! butterfly a brie! 4 nm 


of grace and color that leaves a plea 
ant memory One might perhaps wi 

way the final touch of conventional r 
mance, and yet it does not mar the at 
mosphere of the story, for the reunion 
of Little 
seems as far from the strident realism 


Brother vith his Prince 

of commonplace fiction as the nuptials 
of Peter Pan and Maimie Mannering, It 
is in Little Brother's 
soul of the book is to be sought. Suc! 
lines as the couplet on Sunset and 


poems that th 


Autumn have some park of the right 


Promethean fire 


oO } i of Nigh 1 | fla at 
flies for the pr rom : 

In tt fa f the Cold a blazing wo 
and Hope at the door of ‘ 


This verse to the chimney-s 

also a haunting mu 

Why do you live na small dark yy 
you children of air and light 

In a house that is tired and old and gad 
where men have been born and die 

if I were a bird I would live like a bird 
on the highest wind-washed height 

In the bending tip of the topmost tr: 
where the heavens are opened wide 


Best of all is this summary of th: 
child-poet’s philosophy: 
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This world is all a Poem, braided lines 
like sun and rain; 
Winter is the rhyme to summer, joy is 


always rhymed with pain. 

Youth and age are in the poem—you can 
hear it if you try— 

If you listen in a lonely place—a-swinging 
through the sky. 

God is the wondrous Poet who matched 
the day and night; 

He made your heart to answer to some 
other in his sight. 

He atters tears and laughter, he plays 
with life and time; 

He gives you half the stanza—but you 
must find the rhyme 


REMINISCENCES OF A SOUTHERN 
LADY. 


My Day: Reminiscences of a Long Life. 
By Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.25 net. 

Mrs. Pryor is decidedly the mistress 
of feminine Southern reminiscence—and 
we do not mean the title to suggest the 
sarcasm that dubbed Mrs. Malaprop 
Mistress of the Dictionary. If there are 
any two people now living who can re- 
call personally more of what was char- 
acteristic and stirring and interesting 
in the life of the South during its most 
absorbing period than Gen. and Mrs. 
Pryor can, we should be at a loss to 
name them; and if there is any woman 
who can write of that time after a fash- 
ion at once so thoroughly Southern and 
so free from bitterness as Mrs. Pryor, 
we have not chanced upon her book. 
This is Mrs. Pryor’s second volume ot 
memories; and we cannot wonder that 
she has written twice—with such a life 
to write about. There is, of course, 
some repetition, since she here deals 
with the same years, the same scenes, 
and to some extent the same people, 
with which she dealt in her “Reml- 
niscences of Peace and War”; but the 
supply of incident is not scant, the 
years and the people remain interest- 
ing. From the flower-gardens and ser- 
enades and old-fashioned gentilities of 
a Southern girlhood before the war to 
Washington and Richmond on the eve 
of the conflict, then through the very 
midst of the struggle, with its early tri- 
umphs, its growing gloom, its final su- 
preme and lengthened agony at Peters- 
burg, and then on into the new day of 
herole rebuilding, regrowth, reconcilia- 
tion—this is the course Mrs. Pryor 
leads her readers; for this has been the 
course of her life. To such a narra- 
tive it is hard to see how any Amert- 
can can be quite indifferent. 

And it is all prattled out with a 
nalveté, a zest, a now conscious and now 
unconscious humor, a disregard of his- 
torical proportions and dates, and a 


piling up of praises and appreciations, 
such as only a woman of the old South- 
ern tradition could possibly put into a 


book. One simply cannot conceive of a 
New England woman of Mrs. Pryor’s 
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class pouring into print such eulogies 


of her husband and children and other 
kinsfolk; yet somehow from Mrs. Pry- 
or’s pen they do not come amiss, and 
they will hardly be taken amiss. Until 
another Thucydides shall make the un- 
likeness of the Southern and the Yan- 
kee temperament as plain as the unlike- 
ness of Athens to Sparta, such things 
will remain puzzling. 

Yet from such utterly feminine things 
as these, and from countless enumera- 
tions of dear and cultivated and gracious 
women and adorable children and su- 
perb men, Mrs. Pryor can pass into nar- 
ratives of suffering and heroism that 
are admirably simple and convincing. 
All culminates in her story of the Pe- 
tersburg siege, from which one rises 
with no feeling but admiration and 
sympathy. As time goes on, all Ameri- 
cans will grow prouder and prouder of 
that story of unsurpassed fortitude and 
endurance; and no telling of it will be 
complete without such touches as Mrs. 
Pryor supplies. Here are glimpses of 
Lee and others of the Southern leaders 
that will stay in the memory; and other 
ghastlier sights as well. This, for in- 
stance, which Mrs. Pryor saw one horri- 
ble night, just after Petersburg fell, 
which she spent with her children in a 
ruined and filthy farm-house, surround- 
ed by strange negroes: 

With untroubled consciences my children 
were sleeping. It was so dark in the room 
I could not see their faces, but I could 
touch them, and push the wet locks from 
their brows, as they lay in the close and 
heated atmosphere. 

I resumed my watch at the window, 
pressing my face close to the slats of the 
shutters. A pale half-moon hung low in the 
sky, turning its averted face from a suffer- 


ing world. At a little distance I could see) 


the freshly made soldier’s grave which 
Aleck had discovered and reported. A 
heavy rain had fallen in the first hours of 
the night, and a stiff arm and hand now 
protruded from the shallow grave, To-mor- 
row I would reverently cover the appeal- 
ing arm, be it clad in blue or in gray, and 
would mark the spot. Now, as I sat with 
my fascinated gaze upon it, I thought of 
the tens of thousands, of the hundreds of 
thousands of upturned faces beneath the 
green sod of old Virginia. Strong in early 
manhood, grave, high-spirited men of ge- 
nius, men whom their country had educat- 
ed for her own defence in time of peril— 
they had died because that country could 
devise in her wisdom no better means of 
settling a family quarrel than the wholesale 
slaughter of her sons by the sword. And 
now? “Not until the heavens be no more 
shali they awake nor be raised out of their 
sleep.” 

When one has read all that she and 
her children endured while the war 
lasted, one is ready for an end of hor- 
hors and sufferings; but there were yet 
to follow years of extreme hardship and 
poverty, while Gen. Pryor slowly forced 
his way into a new career as a lawyer 
in New York city. It is a record to 


make one hesitate before saying a light) 


! 
word even of the “fire-eaters”—for in 


the fifties Gen. Pryor was regarded, the 
country over, as hardly second in that 
réle to Yancey himself. 

His and Mrs. Pryor’s close associa- 
tions with famous contemporaries have 
been extraordinarily numerous and di- 
verse. There was Stephen A. Douglas, 
whom Pryor once seconded in a duel; 
William Walker, the filibuster chieftain, 
whom they entertained on the eve of his 
departure for Nicaragua; Lewis Cass, 
who came te their house in Washing- 
ton late one night at the end of 1860, an 
old man of seventy-seven, bundled up in 
shawls and scarfs, and implored Pryor 
to do what he could to save the Union; 
Davis and many other of the foremost 
Confederates; Lincoln, whom Pryor, a 
prisoner on parole, saw at the White 
House in the winter of 1865; and finally, 
after the war, Grant and Sherman and 
Sheridan and other of the captains of 
the Union. The striking anecdote is 
never wanting about any one of them; 
and Mrs. Pryor is too good a Virginian 
to let it lose anything in the telling. 
Sherman alone comes in for reproach, 
and in this, it must be confessed, Mrs. 
Pryor is not unrepresentative of even 
the most liberal Southern opinion. 

But the book is not all about soldiers 
and warfare—far from it. The closing 
chapters, for instance, are full of very 
recent New York; and there is, through- 
out, plenty of lightness to relieve the 
gloom. One of the best stories is this, 
of G. P. R. James, the English romanc- 
er, whom the Pryors knew in Washing- 
ton before the war: 

One day he dashed in, much excited: 

“Have you seen the Intelligencer? By 
George, it’s all true! Six times has my hero, 
a ‘solitary horseman,’ emerged from a 
wood! My word! I was totally uncon- 
scious of it! Fancy it! Six times! Well, it’s 
all up with that fellow. He has got to dis- 
mount and enter on foot—a beggar, or 
burglar, or peddler, or at best a mendi- 
eant friar.” 

“But,” suggested one, “he might drive, 
mightn’t he?” 

“Impossible!” said Mr. James. “Imagine a 
hero in a gig or a curricle!” 

“Perhaps,” said one, “the word ‘solitary’ 
has given offence. Americans dislike ex- 
clusiveness. They are sensitive, you see, 
and look out for snobs.” 

He made himself very merry over it; 


/but the solitary horseman appeared no 


more in the few novels he was yet to write. 


Woman's Work in English Fiction. By 
Clara H. Whitmore. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

This book begins with the Restora- 
tion and ends in the mid-Victorian pe- 
riod, embracing feminine contributors 
to fiction from the Duchess of Newcas- 
tle to Mrs. Gaskell. It will occur to 
most masculine readers that the writ- 
ers of importance here considered have 
been treated more fully and adequately 
elsewhere. But the courteous critic will 
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keep that thought to himself, and cor- 


dially acknowledge that the point of 
view, the exclusion of men, and the im- 
pressive array of obscure notables— 
Mary Manley, Charlotte Lennox, Fran- 
ces Sheridan, Catherine Grace Frances 
Gore, and the rest—give to Miss Whit- 
more’s history something of the piquan- 
cy of “Cranford.” At the same time, 
the work is not mere graceful semi-bio- 
graphical gossip like Miss Repplier’s 
charming “Happy Half-Century.” It 
aspires to be a serious, continuous, and, 
indeed, contributive literary estimate, 
and as such it is open to criticism. 


Miss Whitmore’s most fundamental 
weakness as literary historian is a kind 
of transcendental indifference to chro- 
nology. She is bent on proving the prior- 
ity of women in making all sorts of 
valuable innovations in fiction, and yet 
she discusses tendency after tendency 
through page after page without a date. 
Consequently her book bristles with ter- 
ribly questionable “first appearances.” 
For example, after quoting a passage 
from Mrs. Smith’s “Old Manor House’ 
(1793), she declares her the inventor 
of natural landscape—‘“such descrip- 
tions are not unusual now, but they 
were first used by Charlotte Smith.” 
Again, of Mrs. Inchbald’s “A Simple 
Story” (1791) she says, “It is the first 
novel in which we are more interested 
in what is felt than in what actually 
happens.” One is tempted to call up 
the School Boy and ask him if he has 
ever heard of “The Man of Feeling.” 
After Horace Walpole, two women, Clara 
Reeve and Mrs. Radcliffe, do seem for a 
time to take the lead in Gothic ro- 
mance; but in assigning credit for new 
qualities in the fiction of the late eigh- 
teenth century Miss Whitmore, ignoring 
the time-spirit, frequently mistakes the 
general romantic and revolutionary lib- 
eration of emotion for a distinctly fem- 
inine impulse. 


To be both critical and human is dif- 
ficult, and Miss Whitmore is human. 
For the present purpose, perhaps, she 
has chosen the better part. After all, 
who cares for a critical account of the 
Duchess of Newcastle? “Her plays were 
well received,” says our admiring and 
sympathetic author, and “No one can 
read this biography [“Life of the Duke 
of Newcastle,” by his wife] without 
feeling the charm of the quaint, child- 
like personality of the Duchess of New- 
castle.” If any one desires another 
estimate of this lady’s talents, he has 
only to open Pepys’s “Diary” at March 
30, 1667: “To see the silly play of my 
Lady Newcastle’s called “The Humour- 
ous Lovers’; the most silly thing that 
ever came upon the stage. I was sick 
to see it, but yet would not but have 
seen it, that I might the better under- 
stand her”; and on March 18 of the fol- 
lowing year Pepys expressed his opinion 
of her biography, “which shows her 
to be a mad, conceited, ridiculous wo- 


man, and he an asse to suffer her to 
write what she writes to him and of 
him.” 

If this case is at all typical, we have 
much to learn from feminine critics. 
Certainly Miss Whitmore is most enter- 
taining when she consciously clashes 
with man-made reputations—when she 
declares that the plot of most of the fif- 
teen realistic novels of Richardson, 
Fielding, Sterne, and Smollet is “prac- 
tically the same,” and expresses her 
contempt for their coarse subject mat- 
ter, or when she wonders whether Harry 
Fielding regaled Mrs. Fielding “with 
the scenes he has described for his read 
ers” and the sights he saw on his trav 
els. “Probably,” is her delightful con- 
jecture, “when she asked him if any- 
thing had happened en route, he mere 
ly yawned and replied, ‘Oh, nothing 
worth while.” To do her justice, how- 
ever, we must add that she finds even 
in Fanny Burney a certain antique and 
obsolete harshness: “Too often the 
laugh is at another’s discomfiture, and 
so fails to please the present age with 
its kindlier feeling toward others.” 
With Tolstoy on one side and Woman 
on the other, alas, who shall be saved” 


Despatches from Paris, 1784-1790. Select- 
ed and edited from the Foreign Office 
Correspondence by Oscar Browning. 
Vol. I: 1784-1787. Camden Third Ser- 
ies. XVI. London. 

From the papers of the Foreign Of- 
fice in London Oscar Browning has edit- 
ed for the Royal Historical Society a 
series of dispatches sent from Paris by 
the Duke of Dorset and other British 
ministers in France which are of tie ut- 
most interest. Unlike private correspon- 
dence, official dispatches are generally 
concise in form and temperate in tone, 
and in the cases before us the euaitor 
has wisely eliminated such portions ot 
the letters as are of minor interest. The 
result is the equivalent of a runping 
narrative of events, absorbing in the 
very simplicity and directness with 
which the great issues gradually appear 
and disappear and then appear again, 
rushing forward to a culmination. The 
climax is not reached in this volume, 
but the preliminaries are here, and 
though on the part of the British min- 
isters there seems to have been no ex- 
pectation of the great crisis to come, 
the mutterings of the storm can be dis- 
tinctly heard. During 1786 the corre- 
spondents saw little but “perfect and 
profound tranquillity”; yet by the sum- 
mer of 1787 “the disorders of the king- 
dom” had become so manifest thai, de 
spite the known opposition of the ing 
which Hailes believed would bring the 
scheme to naught, the opinion gained 
ground that only a National Assenbly 
could remedy the existing discontent. 

Admirable pictures are given of the 
Assembly of Notables and its work, of 
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the policy and independence of the Par- 
lement of Paris, of the actions of other 
of the French Parlements, and of the 
recently summoned Provincial Assem 
blies, which Dorset thinks “are itikely 
to be of great benefit to the nation,’ if 
only “the principle of liberty upon 
which they are founded” does not “ex- 
tend itself beyond the bounds prescrib- 
ed by the monarch.” The first mention 
of the States-General is in Dorset's dis- 
patch of July 12, 1787, referring to the 
meeting of Parlement of July 6, when 
“several of the members spoke with 
great freedom and twelve of them were 
of opinion that the States-General ought 
to be summoned at a conjuncture so 
critical as the present.” 

Among other interesting matters re 
ferred to in the earlier part of the vol- 
ume are: the demand made by the Em- 
peror for the opening of the Scheldt to 
Austrian vessels, in 1784 and 1785, a de 
mand which troubled England very lit- 
tle at that time, though made a pretext 
for war when presented by France in 
1792; the building of the harbor of 
Cherbourg, at an enormous expense and 
among many doubts of the practicabil 
ity of the scheme, doubts that Napoleon 
was to set at rest forever, twenty vears 
later; the early aviation projects of 
the Montgolfier brothers, who, declaring 
that they had learned how to steer their 
balloon, proposed at this time to open 
a regular traffic between northern and 
southern France, freighting their bal- 
loon with plate glass on the southern 
journey and with reams of paper on the 
return. 

References to the United States are 
numerous, in some instances contribu- 
tory to our knowledge of the period, and, 
in others, perhaps, contributory to our 
knowledge of ourselves. In the second 
class may be placed the following com- 
ment upon the badge of the order of the 
Cincinnati: 

It is a Blue Ribband, with a golden Eagle 
enamelled hanging to it, and worn at the 
button hole: the Motto on one side is. 
Omnia reliquit servare Rempublicam; on 
the reverse, Societas Cincinnatoria, and 
some other words, for which a boy of ten 
years old would have been flogged at Eton 
or Westminster 


The minister who wrote this had to take 
his turn at the game of repartee, when, 
in 1787, during a discussion of the pro- 
posed Timbre or Stamp Duty, a member 
rose in Parlement and said that M. de 
Calonne, who proposed the tax, “ought 
not to have so soon forgot that it was 
a Stamp Act, which occasioned America 
to shake off the yoke of the Mother 
Country,” a remark which Dorset 
thought “highly indecent.” 

The most valuable piece of informa 
tion furnished by these dispatches ‘s 
one touching matters of trade and 
finance. Hailes’s long letter of October 
25, 1786, is a commentary showing cor 
siderable insight into the financial sit 
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uation of France: the extravagances 
of the court, the prodigality of the de- 
partment of finance, the heavy and large 
ly unsuccesstul loans, the expenses of 
Cherbourg, and the immense works Car- 
ried on in all the royal houses. Dorset 
elsewhere confirms the statements ot his 
inferior. In considering French finances, 
the ministers are naturally drawn on to 
discuss trade and commerce, and en- 
deavor to show how entirely the French 
missed their object in taking part in 
the American war. Hailes thought this 
object to have been the dividing with 
iengland of the commerce of the New 
World, for he cannot believe that “an 
enlightened and politic nation would 
have precipitated itself into a distress- 
ing and bloody war without hoping some 
more substantial advantages than the 
glo! of rendering America independ- 
ent.” He declares that French trade 
with America after the war was so in- 
considerable as to be unworthy of men- 
tion, and that, taking all the circum- 
tances together, France had been as 
wreat a sufferer by the war as had Great 
Britain. Dorset’s statement that since 
November, 1783, not one American ves- 
sel had been seen at Bordeaux, Mar- 
eilles, or other ports of the south, and 
that exportation to the West Indies had 
entirely ceased, is important from the 
tandpoint of French revenues, but it 

equally important from the standpoint 
of American trade in the early years of 
ur country’s independence. If Great 
Britain continued to monopolize Ameri- 
can trade after the navigation acts 
eased to apply to American commerce, 
nd there ‘s evidence elsewhere to cor- 
roborate Dorset’s statements to that ef- 
fect, then we may well believe that, con- 
trary to the commonly received opinion, 
these same navigation acts did but little 
during the colonial period to hinder our 
commercial development. 


The Relations of the United States and 
Spain—Diplomacy. By French Kknsor 
Chadwick. New York: Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sone $4 net 
With singular fairness and dignity 

lttear-Admiral Chadwick has written the 

tory of all our dealings with Spain. One 
may or may not accept his thesis that 
the Cuban war was written in the stars, 
but if the theory is to be refutea, the 
objector will not need to go beyond this 
book, so full is its documentation and so 
transparent ite presentation of all mat 
ters of fact 

Spanish claims have been a sort of 
byword for more than a century, but the 
record of such negotiation and litiga 
tion is without wide significance. The 
real points of diplomatic debate be 
tween the United States and Spain have 
been the boundaries of Louisiana and 
the status of Cuba, although the recogni- 
tion of the Latin-American repwblics 
has had. in the Monroe Doctrine, a more 
stately reverberation. 


‘The Nation. 


Naturally, the keenest interest at- 


taches to the account of our dealings 
with Spain regarding Cuba. On the 
whole, the record does us credit. Spain 
during the half century of dispute per- 
sistently preferred pundonor to the real 
issue, whatever it might be; her agents 
readily committed stupid, provocative, 
and even sanguinary acts, which were 
grudgingly disavowed. A characteristic 
instance of Spanish myopia was the Vir- 
ginius affair. The real point that hor- 
rified the world was the judicial mas- 
sacre of a shipload of men. Spanish 
diplomacy, ignoring this moral issue, 
spent itself in tedious query as to the 
status of the ship. Were her American 
papers valid? In_ fact, the general 
course of Cuban negotiations suggests 
that the Foreign Office of Madrid, with 
all the sensibilities of a caballero, too 
often possessed the soul of a notary pub- 
lic In striking contrast with the epas- 
modie conduct of Spanish negotiations 
is the firmness and moderation of such 
Secretaries of State as Hamilton Fish 
and Richard Olney. Either Grane or 
Cleveland, Admiral Chadwick thinks, 
could have brought on war by yielding 
to popular pressure and laying the Cu- 
ban matter before Congress. This was 
what President McKinley chose to do at 
the precise moment when his diplomatic 
battle was won. 

Among the tragic malarrangements 
that abound in history, is there one 
more pathetic than the last days bcfore 
the Cuban war? General Woodford, at 
Madrid, had most painstakingly opened 
the short-seeing eyes. A Ministry was 
in power that perceived the hopeless- 
ness of the Cuban situation and would 
go all lengths in concession. The (jueen 
was actively enlisted on the side of 
peace. The seriousness of the emerg- 
ency had at last found Spanish states- 
men who could rise above pundonor. At 
this moment the very slightest grace 
from America might have secured peace 
with honor. But the indispensable ele- 
ment of time was lacking. The Span- 
ish Ministry, in an inflamed state of 
public opinion, dared not go fast on the 
road of concession, and Mr. McKinley, 
for a similar reason, dared not be back- 
ward in demanding. At a certain point 
we have the tragic coincidence of the 
diplomatic battle wholly won at Mad 
rid and the mind of a humane and 
Christian President suddenly fixed upon 
war as the only solution. A full week 
before the Presidential message which 
meant war was read to Congress, Mr. 
McKinley knew that through the media- 
tion of the Pope the Queen would grant 
an unconditional armistice—the main 
issue of contention. Minister Woodford 
was confident that this meant peace Mr. 
McKinley made a short, cold, and eva- 
sive answer to the overture, and finally 
appended to his message a vague, mis- 
leading, and slurring reference to the 
matter. Spain, who, for the sake of 
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peace, had thrown herself on our mercy, 


was represented to Congress as incor- 
rigibly obstructive, and war ensued. 

Admiral Chadwick, who treats this 
episode almost without comment, has 
nothing to say except that the surren- 
der came too late. Indeed, it may have 
been merely a straw, but it is a straw 
at which Grant or Cleveland would have 
grasped. What induced Mr. McKinley 
to fail to play the last card for peuce is 
still matter of conjecture. It may have 
been the sinister influence of the senile 
and prejudiced statesman nominally in 
charge of the State Department. One 
may imagine financial interests, whose 
influence had ruled in Cuban matters, 
having bound Mr. McKinley irrevocably 
toa war. But we must not over-iniulge 
mere surmise. It is possible that the 
explanation is simpler. The chagrin at 
finding that an unexpected move o* the 
opponent has made waste-paper of a 
momentous document—such reasons 
have often provoked an exaggerated 
stubbornness, both in scholars and states- 
men; mere inertia—the inability to re- 
vise a strenuous decision—counts for 
much. So apparently alien a motive as 
the resentment of a good Methodist at 
Papal interference is not to be uttcrly 
dismissed. But behind any of these pos- 
sible motives lies Mr. McKinley’s tem- 
peramental inability to distinguish be- 
tween the voice of the people which is 
the echo of base journalism and the 
voice of the people which is also that 
of God. The struggle may or may not 
have been inevitable; but history can 
never clear Mr. McKinley’s memory from 
the disrepute of casting upon the ten- 
der mercies of an inflamed Congress, 
and there misrepresenting, a generous 
nation which had made every concession 
ever demanded by his predecessors or 
by Mr. McKinley himself. 

Points of special interest in Admiral 
Chadwick's able review of the Cuban 
imbroglio are his equitable partition of 
the blame for the awful state of the 
island between Spain and the ipsur- 
gents, and his conviction that the Maine 
was blown up from outside. Cuba was 
a hell, but the insurgents had willed it 
to be so. The Spanish repression did 
not disregard the laws of war, but sim- 
ply used the stern measures dictated by 
a desperate situation. It is time that 
these truths should be said by authori- 
tative lips. Admiral Chadwick’s view 
of the Maine disaster is weighty, for he 
now tells that he went to Havana as a 
commissioner expecting to find evidence 
of an internal explosion. 

Without falling back too complacently 
on fate or providence, it is fair to re- 
call the broader moral issue of Cuba. 
The island, from whatever cause, was a 
moral offence and a permanent peril to 
us. The obvious responsibility for an 
intolerable state of affairs lay with 
Spain. Our people, if the viler journal- 
ism and the horrible fate of the Maine 
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counted for much, were also greatly 
genuine and 
compassion for suffering, and by 
a real if perhaps excessive mor- 
al indignation. It is true that in 
Mr. McKinley's time the negotiations 
were often conducted with small regard 
for Spanish sensibilities—Mr. Wood- 
ford’s local dealings being in honvurable 
contrast to the temper of his home ad 
vices; but it is also true that for a quar- 
ter of a century Spain had signally fail 
ed to understand the disinterestedness 
and moral righteousness of the Ameri- 
can attitude. Until too late she regarded 
every plea for humanity as if it were a 
routine move in a sharp political game. 
If Mr. McKinley treated the overture of 
the Queen with wilful or ignorant dis- 
regard of its import, a similar fate had 
befallen a score of similarly humane 
representations from Washington in 
time past. This does not excuse Mr. Mc 
Kinley, but it may help rehabilitate that 
Providence which, if it has indeed di 
rected the dealings of Spain and the 
United States, has surely had its slum 
berous intervals. The broader mora! ot 
this excellent book is the duty that na 
tions have to understand each other. 


moved by a worthy 





The Medici. By Col. G. F. Young, C. B 
With portraits and illustrations, in 
two volumes. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $8 net. 

This well-printed and fully illustrat- 
ed work is, we believe, the first that 
gives the whole nistory of the Medici 
family, and with this statement any 
spec'fic merit is acknowledged once for 
all. Col. Young is a diligent but rath 
er undiscriminating compiler. All au- 
thorities seem to look pretty much alike 
to him. His style is usually without grace 
or motion, and he lacks the gift of ar- 
ticulating quoted passages with his own 
text. Still the book gains in dignity 
and skill as it goes on, and the lives of 
the later Medici begin to reveal some of 
the gifts of the philosophical and literary 
historian. 

On the narrowly historical side the 
work is adequate. One may feel that the 
lives of the older Medici have been told 
many times and better, but the plan of 
the book required a repetition that is 
not wholly vain. On the side of the his- 
tory of art, the author indulges a ten- 
dency to iink all important pictures 
with current events. Here he frequently 
gives his unsupported inferences the 
weight of facts. In particular his ex- 
position of the pictures of Botticelli 
plays havoc with the chronology of that 
artist as ascertained by the study of 
his style. Still there are suggestive con- 
tributions in this matter. Col. Young 
shows that Mr. Herbert Horne’s theory 
that Botticelli’s Spring and Venus were 
painted for the Villa of Castello, owned 
by Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco de’ Medici, 
rests on an unproved assumption, and 


‘Lhe 


he draws an interesting analogy hither- 
to overlooked between the title of the 
Primavera and Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent’s motto in the joust of 1475—Le 
temps revient. All this matter still 
awaits a final interpretation. Col. Young 
is more prolific in queries than ir so 
lutions. 

The very full 
volumes, especially as regards portrai- 


Nation. 


illustration of these 


ture, is an attractive feature. In some 
cases, the author is careless in accept- 
ing bad traditional attributions; else- 
where, he offers inferior posthumous ef- 
figies when life portraits are to be found 
in the fifteenth century paintings; but in 
the main this is a remarkable pictorial 
chronicle of a family whose faces are 
treasure-trove to the physiognom'st 
Clearly the most interesting part of 
the work is that devoted to the later 
Medici. The services of the inexorable 
Cosimo I to art and commerce are, per 
haps, fairly well understood, but who 
realizes how much the galleries of the 
Uffizi and Pitti owe to those admirable 
brothers Ferdinando II, Giovanni Car- 
lo, and What 
grasps the fact that, on the dying out 
of the line, but for the liberality of the 


Leopoldo? enthusiast 


Electress Anna lLudovica, the chief 
treasures of the Uffizi, Pitti, Bargello, 
Archewological Museum, and National 


and Laurentian Libraries, might have 
been dispersed? It was she who dedicat- 
ed them formally to Tuscany and to the 
world. In fact, the persistent strain In 
the stock was the love of art and schol- 
arship. Long after priestly tutors had 
emasculated the line, they remained en- 
lightened patrons of literature, art, and 
science. This is their enduring glory, 
for what the elder Medici and the ruth- 
less Cosimo, Grand Duke, achieved in 
a political way soon crumbled. No last- 
ing political fabric could be reared on 
the shifting sands of the Florentine tem- 
perament. 

Col. Young is the avowed apologist of 
the Medici, at times beyond discretion 
We agree with him that no member of 
the family ever destroyed any liberty 
that was worth respect. Except for Co- 
simo I, the greatest of the race ruled by 
consent of the people. It is well also 
to dispel the false impression that the 
Medici were monsters of vice. As the 
times went, they were, for the most 
part, rather scrupulous folk, both in 
their public and private morality. Yet 
't evinces either ignorance of the facts, 
or lack of judgment, to say that the 
licentiousness of Shakespeare’s works 
and of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s is on a par 
We can only conclude that our author 
knows the Magnificent Lorenzo in dis- 
creet selections that exclude his frank 
pornography. One could wish that this 
laborious work had been done _ with 
greater scholarship and literary tact. 
As it is, its completeness and conve- 
nience for reference are likely to insure 
it popularity 
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fround Afghanistan. By Major de Bouil 
lane de Lacoste. With a preface by 
M. Georges Leygues. Translated trom 
the French by J. G. Anderson. New 
York: D. Appleton @& Co. $3 net 
This is a record of the authors fifth 
journey in Asia. The circuit of the for 
bidden territories of the Amir of Kabul 
was made by going on the Transcasplan 
Railway to its eastern terminus and 
thence across the Pamirs, 01 Root ot 
the World,” over the Himalayas at th 
Karakoram Pass into Kashmir. Nort! 
ern India was traversed by rail, and 
then came the desert regions of Balu 
chistan and the fluvial oass of Per 
sian Seistan Major de Lacoste writ 
in an 


Various noteworthy 


entertaining way of the 
incidents of his 
journey, and describes vividly the 
striking characteristics of the Hife of 
whom h a But a large 


the peopl 


part of the countries traversed partook 


of the nature of the Pamir the first 
impression of which was “a cold and 
dismal solitude. The earth is bar th 
sky void. A continuous wind hict 
Whistles lugubriousty 3 ep every 
thing on its way, and rais: in blind 
ing columns a coarse sand which dar! 
ens the horizon. Nothing exist no 
thing lives. In vie of thi it 


hardly surprising to read 
similarly denuded and desolate plain 
of Baluchistan, where in ancient tim: 
famines occurred every five or ix 
years, the natives built their houses oi 
uncemented stones with a cupola sup 
ported by a central pillar, fashioned to 
a point at both ends. “When the fainine 
became such that it was no longer pos 
sible to live, the head of the family as 
sembled all who were in the house 
around the tragile pillar, then he would 
call upon the superior divinities, and 
putting his shoulder to it, like another 
Samson pulling down the house, he 
buried under the brutal heap of gran 
ite his smiling descendants, whom he 
thus sent to appease their hunger in 
eternity.” 

A novel invention of a 
the making “in the moist sand a littl 
tunnel ten centimetres long, at one end 
of which I saw him put a pinch of to 
lighted; then, stretch 


faluchi was 


bacco, which he 

ing himself on the ground, he placed 
his lips at the other end, and made a 
long inhalation of warm smoke. Our 
interpreter, who had no more cigarett: 
paper, had just invented the desert 
pipe.” 

Georges Leygues, member of several 
French Ministries, introduces the book 
to its readers with an appreciative pref 
ace in which he discusses the Asati 
problem of Russian and British intet 
ests. The work of the translator, J. G 
Anderson, has been exceedingly well 
done. There are reproductions of sev 
enty-five photographs which, with five 
route-maps, add much to the value and 
ettractiveness of the book. 
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Notes. 





Macmillan & Co. of London announce a 
new library edition of Walter Pater’s works 
in ten volumes, the first of which will be 
issued in April. 


Deltus M. Edwards has been engaged by 
Mesers Henry Holt & Co. to prepare a 
book which presents the human side of 
Arctic exploration from the earliest expe- 
ditions to the achievements of Peary. 


“The History of Kings County, Nova 
Scotia,”” by Arthur Wentworth Hamilton 
Eaton, “giving a sketch of the French and 
their expulsion, and a history of the New 
England planters who came in their stead, 
with many genealogies,” is soon to be pub- 
lished by the Salem (Mass.) Press Co. 


In addition to the books already mentioned 
in the Nation, the following are some of 
the spring publications announced by the 
Macmillan Company: Fiction—‘A Brood of 
the Eagle,” by James Lane Allen; “Jim 
Hands,”’ by Richard Washburn Child; “A 
Modern Chronicle,” by Winston Churchill; 
“The Undesirable Governess,” by F. Marion 
“A Life for a Life,”” by Robert 
Herrick; “Lost Face,” by Jack London; 
“Kings in Exile,” by Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts; “An Interrupted Friendship,” by Ethel 
Lillian Voynich; “Nathan Burke,” by Mary 
S. Watts; “An Unwilling Minerva,” by Mrs. 


Crawford; 


Mabel Osgood Wright. Literature and 
Drama The Book of Easter,”’ with 
an Introduction by Bishop Doane; 
“The Nigger,” a play by Edward Sheldon; 


“The Role of Self in Mental Healing,” by 


Dr. J. W. Courtney; “A History of Classic- 
al Philology,”” by Harry Thurston Peck. 
Travel and Outdoor Books—‘“The Pictur- 


esque Lawrence,” by Clifton Johnson; 
“Practical Farming,” by Dr. John McLen- 
“How to Keep Bees for Profit,”’ by 
Lyon; “How to Keep Hens for Pro- 
at.” bs C Valentine; “Manual of Gar- 
dening,”” by L. H. Bailey. Music and Art— 
“Groves Dictionary of Music,” revised and 
enlarged under the editorship of J. Fuller 


St 
nan, 


D. E 
8 


Maitland; “Design in Theory and Practice, 
by Ernest A. Batchelder. History and Biog- 
raphy The American Merchant Ma- 
rine,” by John R Spears; “Daniel 
Boone and the Wilderness Road,” by H. 
Addington Bruce; “The Last American 
Frontier,” by Frederick L. Paxson; “The 


History of Mexico,” by Justo Sierra and H. 


N. Branch; “Social and Industrial Condi- 
tions in the North during the Civil War,” 
by Prof. E. D. Fite of Yale University; 
“The Letters of Richard Henry Lee,” edit 
ed by James Curtis Ballagh, professor of 
American history In Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity The Life of Lord Kelvin” by 
Sylvanus P. Thompson. Religion and Phil 
osophy Building a Working Faith,” by 
Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis; “Studies in Re 
ligion and Theology,” by A. M. Fairbairn, 
principal of Mansfield College, Oxford; 
The Gospel and the Modern Man,” by 
haliler Mathews, professor of Historical 
ind Comparative Theology at the Univer 
sity of Chicago The Development of Rell- 
gion,”’ by Prof. Irving King of the Uni 


versity of Iowa; “The Ethics of Jesus,”’ by 
Henry Churchill King, president of Oberlin 


College; “Religion in the Making,” by Dr 
Samuel G. Smith of the University of Min- 
neeota; The Bible for Home and School 





| Series, edited by Shailer Mathews: “The 
Epistles to the Colossians and to the Ephe- 
sians,” by Gross Alexander, and “The Gos- 
pel According to St. Matthew,” by Prof. A. 
T. Robertson; “The Religionof the Chinese,” 
|by Dr. J. J. M. De Groot; “The Religions 
of Eastern Asia,” by Horace G. Under- 
wood; “The Duty of Altruism,” by Roy 
Madding McConnell. Politics and Econom- 
ics—“‘Day in Court, or the Subtle Arts of 
Great Advocates,” by Francis Wellman; 
“Democracy and the Party System,” by M. 
Ostrogorski; “The Old Order Changeth,” by 
William Allen White; “Revolution,” by 
Jack London; “Principles of American Gov- 
ernment,” by Prof. C. A. Beard; “Great 
Cities in America: Their Problems and 
Their Government,” by Delos F. Wilcox; 
‘“‘Wage-Earning Women,” by Annie Marion 
MacLean, professor of sociology in Adelphi 
College. Scientific and Technical—Rural 
Text-Book Series, edited by Prof. L. H. 
Bailey of Cornell University, “‘The Physi- 
ology of Plant Production,” by J. F. Dug- 
gar; 
fessor Bailey, ‘‘Fruit-Growing in Arid Re- 
gions.”” Educational—“The Cyclopedia of 
Education,’’ edited by Paul Monroe, Ph.D., 
professor of history of education Teachers 
College, Columbia University; to be com- 
pleted in five or six volumes; volume I. 


D. Appleton & Co. announce the follow- 
ing spring publications: Fiction—‘“The 
Green Mouse,” by Robert W. Chambers; 
“White Magic,”’ by David Graham Phillips; 
“The Depot Master,” by Joseph C. Lin- 
coln; “The Gilded Chair,” by Melville Dav- 
isson Post; “Tony’s Wife,” by George 
Gibbs. Juvenile—“‘On the Trail of Wash- 
ington,”’ by Frederick Trevor Hill. History 
and Biography—‘‘A History of the People 
of the United States’ (Vol. VII, bringing 
the work up to 1852), by John Bach Mc- 
Master; “An Admiral’s Log,” by Rear- 
Aqmiral Robley D. Evans, U.S.N. (re- 
tired); “The Real Francis Joseph: The Pri- 
vate Life of the Emperor of Austria,” by 
Henri de Weindel (English version by Phil- 
ip W. Sergeant); “The Last Days of the 
Emperor,” by Paul Frémeaux; “Republican 
France,” by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly; 


“Queen Christina of Sweden,” by I. A. Tay- | 
Travel and Sport—“‘The Big Game of | 
Africa,” by Richard Tjader; “Up the Ori- | 


lor. 


noco and Down the Magdalena,” by H. J. 
Mozans; “George Grenfell and the Congo,” 
by Sir Henry Johnston; “Travel and Sport 
in Turkestan,” by Capt. J. N. Price Wood. 
Science—A new uniform edition of the 
works of Herbert Spencer, in eighteen vol- 
umes; Appleton’s Science Primers, edited 
by J. Reynolds Green: “Astronomy,” by 
F. W. Dyson, professor of astronomy in 
the University of Edinburgh; “Geology,” 
by J. W. Gregory, professor of geology in 
the University of Glasgow, and “‘Physiolo- 
gy.”’ by Professor Sherrington, of the 
University of Liverpool; “Descriptive Me- 
teorology,” by Willis L. Moore, chief of the 
United States Weather Bureau; ‘Aerial 
Navigation,” by Alfred F. Zahm, profes- 


sor of theoretical and applied me- 
chanics, Catholic University of Amer- 
lea; “Music: Its Laws and Evolution,” by 


Jules Combarieu, lecturer at the Collége 


de France (translated by Joseph Skellon); 
“The Modern Science of Languages” by H 
Cantley Wyld, professor of science, Liver- | 
pool University (in the International Scien- 
tifle Series); “A History of Birds” by H. 


Rural Science Series, edited by Pro- | 


O. Forbes, reader in ethnography, Liv- 
erpool University (in the International 
Scientific Series). Miscellaneous—“The 
Southern South,” by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
professor of history at Harvard University; 
“Race Distinctions in American Law” (this 
title may be changed), by Gilbert T. Ste- 
phenson; “The Story of Sugar,” by G. T. 
Surface, instructor in Yale University; “A 
Manual of Nursing,” by Margaret Frances 
|Donahoe, superintendent of nurses and 
|principal of Training School, Philadelphia 
General Hospital; ‘‘Nutrition and Dietet- 
ics,” by Winfield S. Hall, M.D.; “The Con- 
|quest of Disease Through Animal Experi- 
|}mentation,” by James P. Warbasse, M.D., 
'chief surgeon of the German Hospital, con- 
sulting surgeon to the Seney M. E. Hos- 
| pital, Brooklyn, N. Y.; “The Psychology of 
| Reasoning,” by Prof. W. B. Pillsbury, Uni- 
| versity of Michigan; “The American Hope,” 
|by William Morse Cole, assistant professor 
|of accounting in Harvard University; “The 
| American Public Library,” by Arthur E. 
Bostwick; “‘The Reconstruction of the Eng- 
lish Church,” by R. G. Usher, instructor 
\in History, Washington University. 


It is announced that Putnam’s Magazine 
| will suspend publication with the April is- 
sue, when it will be combined with the At- 
lantic Monthly. The original magazine of 
|this name was founded in 1853 by George 
William Curtis, and was suspended in 1857, 
|/having numbered among its famous con- 
tributors Lowell, Thoreau, Longfellow, Stod- 
dard, and Stedman. As revived in 1906, it 
represented the absorption of the Literary 
| World, the Reader, and the Critic, the last 
named founded in 1881 by Miss Jeannette L. 
Gilder and Joseph B. Gilder, and published 
at first fortnightly, then weekly, and, final- 
ly, as a monthly. Mr, Gilder had been edi- 
tor of Putnam’s since its revival, and Miss 
Gilder had contributed “The Lounger” de- 
partment of comment and gossip. Miss Gil- 
der and Mr. Gilder will discontinue their 
connection with the magazine upon its sus- 
pension. 





Notes on determination of position near 
the Poles, by Arthur R. Hinks of Cambridge 
University, and the discussion upon the 
paper when read before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society by some of the most emi- 
nent polar explorers and distinguished car- 
tographers, are published in the Geograph- 
ical Journal for March. The difficulties of 
getting accurate observations, that of the 
meridian altitude of the sun for instance, 
are very clearly shown, and the fact is 
emphasized that “published accounts of the 
details of polar observations are scanty.” 
A chivalrous people is described by Douglas 
Carruthers in an account of a recent jour- 
ney in Northwestern Arabia, a region still 
almost unknown to the outside world. So 
little intercourse do the Arab nomads have 
with other peoples that “camels are their 
sole means of exchange.” The different 
tribes virtually live by robbing each other, 
but “in the case of battle near an encamp- 
ment, it is a recognized thing that neither 
party enters the camp. The fight is carried 
on according to certain rules well away 
|from the camp, and does not endanger the 
lives of the women and children, who are 
| left behind to look after the camels.” Kill- 
ing not being the aim of the fight, it is 
really very like playing a game, rough, 
|says the well-known traveller, David Ho- 
‘garth, but “perhaps not even so rough as 
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football after the American fashion.” An 
intereBting discovery was the remains of 
a large khan far away out in the sterile 
desert, showing that here was probably the 
ancient trade route between Egypt and the 
Persian Gulf. 


Benedetto Croce, whose “#sthetics’”’ in 
its English dress has attracted unusual 
attention in England, and has drawn from 
Mr. A. J. Balfour a striking compliment 
in his recent Romanes Lecture, has sup- 
plemented this work by a volume of ‘Prob- 
lemi di Estetica” (Bari: G. Laterza & 
figli), dealing with various problems con- 
nected with the theory and history of #s- 
thetics. Among the fifty or more essays 
in the book may be mentioned those on 
Criticism and Literary History, Plagiarism, 
Comparative Literature, The Theory of 
Literary Style, Technique and Art, The 
Dednitions of Romanticism, Humor, The 
Search for Literary Sources, and The 
#=sthetics of Gravina. Signor Croce has 
just received the highest honor which can 
be conferred on an Italian: he has been 
elected a Senator for life. 


To the small well-printed books of the 
world’s classics the Oxford University Press 
(New York: Henry Frowde) has added 
“Sylvia's Lovers,’”’ by Mrs. Gaskell. In the 
opinion of some this is her masterpiece, be- 
ing of larger scope than the more famous 
“Cranford,” and more passionately con- 
ceived than “‘Wives and Daughters.” It is 
the fifth of her books to be taken into this 
handy edition. Clement K. Shorter pro- 
vides a brief introduction suggesting the 
background of actual history in this tale of 
old Whitby. 


After an interval of three years, Miss 
Jessie L. Weston has published the second 
part of her study on the “Legend of Sir 
Perceval,” her two volumes constituting, 
respectively, the seventeenth and the nine- 
teenth numbers of Mr. Nutt’s Grimm Li- 
brary. The first part dealt primarily with 
the Perceval story as treated by Chrétien 
de Troyes and his continuator, Wauchier de 
Denain, but it set forth also the author’s 
general view of the history of the cycle. In 
the present volume, the starting-point is 
the prose “Perceval,” known commonly as 
the Didot version from the name of the 
only manuscript hitherto published. Miss 
Weston prints from the Modena manuscript 
of the same document what proves to be a 
much better text, and subjects it to a 
eareful analysis as regards both form and 
substance. She makes out a good case for 
the propositions that the prose “Perceval” 
is based upon a metrical version, and that 
this latter was the work of Robert de Bor- 
ron. The greater part of the volume is 
taken up with the French text, which runs 
to more than a hundred pages, and with 
the discussion of its contents. The later 


chapters, which are frankly of a more 
speculative character, undertake to trace 
the whole history of the Grail tradition, 


deriving it in the first place from nature 
cults of the ancient Celts, and explaining 
many features of its symbolism by paral- 
lela from occult mysticism, both pagan and 
Christian. The development, if of the sort 
Miss Weston supposes, would be hard to 
trace (she describes it herself as a cur- 
rent that flowed underground); and the 


evidence she uses, derived in part from an 
anonymous informant, who is a “practising 
mystic,” is not easy to control. But while, 


to the exoteric mind, at least, it is far 
from sufficient to prove her whole theory, 
it deserves serious examination. 


The Index of Economic Material in Doc- 
uments of the States of the United States, 
compiled by Adelaide R. Hasse and 
published by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, has been advanced a step near- 
er completion with the issue of the seventh 
volume dealing with Illinois. In all essen- 
tial particulars, the material listed is the 
same as that in previous volumes, con- 
sisting of the printed reports of adminis- 
trative officers, legislative committees, spe- 
cial commissions of the States, and Govern- 
ors’ messages for the period since 1809. 
The Index also undertakes to supply vol- 
ume and page references to all material of 
economic importance which the listed works 
contain, except only the reports of the bu- 
reaus of labor, already indexed in a vol- 
ume published in 1902, by the late Car- 
roll D. Wright. The material for Illinois 
offered certain peculiarities requiring slight 
adaptation of method in this case, but in 
the main the volume performs for that State 
what has already been accomplished for 
the six States previously treated. 


In a monograph entitled “The Trans'tion 
in Illinois from British to American Gov- 
ernment” Dr. Robert Livingstone Schuyler 
has made a scholarly contribution to the 
history of a portion of the old West. He 
has given a brief but well-balanced and im- 
partia! account of an early phase of west- 
ward expansion—the breaking down of the 
first American frontier, and the overthrow 
of British control in the region west of the 
Wabash. Taken in connection with the 
writings of Professors Turner, Alvord, and 
Carter, and with the publications of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, this work 
points to a more scientific treatment of a 
phase of American history that has hither- 
to been dealt with in separate fragments, 
largely from a local point of view. Except 
in the articles referred to above, little 
attempt has been made in the past to study 
British policy during the period after 1763 
in the region ceded by the French in the 
treaty of Paris, or to connect loca! adminis- 
tration there with the governmental activi- 
ties in Whitehall. Even Dr. Schuyler leaves 
something to be desired in this respect, 
for he does not appear to have made any 
appreciable use of other than printed ma- 
terial. Certainly, the history of British 
Illinois cannot be adequately handled un- 
less one has access to records in Ottawa, 
Washington, Philadelphia, and London 
Carefully as Dr. Schuyler has done his 
work, his conclusions can hardly be con- 
sidered definitive. It seems a questionable 
policy for a student aiming to fulfil the re- 
quirements for the doctor's degree to select 
a subject that he is unable to develop in all 
its bearings. As a preliminary investiga- 


tion demonstrating the author’s compe- 
tency to do good historical work, this 
study is deserving of commendation, but 


Dr. Schuyler should have been more out- 
spoken in his preface regarding its incom- 
pleteness (Columbia University Press) 


About the Boston of John Hancock and 
his Dorothy Q. it would be difficult to write 
a bad book, so inherently entertaining is 
the record itself. But Mary Caroline Craw- 
ford, in “Old Boston Days and Ways, from 
the Dawn of the Revolution Until the Town 
Became a City” (Little, Brown & Co.), has 
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retold this familiar story with spirit and 
tact, communicating unpretentiously a con- 
siderable amount of original and documen- 
tary matter. She is a discreet enthusiast 
for old times, perceiving clearly enough cer- 
tain human defects both In the Revolution- 
ary populace and in its heroes. There are 
abundant illustrations of an authoritative 
sort, none more welcome than those lIike- 
nesses of grave citizens and fair women 
which Copley made for so many Boston 
homes. Miss Crawford has written other 
books in this vein of genial yet not un- 
critical antiquarianism, but has never be- 
fore dealt with so compact and important 
a theme. She has acquitted herself cred- 
itably in the broader as in the narrower 
task. 


The teaching of Jesus, according to the 
synoptic Gospels, finds sympathetic treat- 
ment in “The Ethic of Jesus,” by Rev. 
James Stalker, D.D. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Sen). For thirty years, since his popular 
“Life of Christ,” Dr. Stalker has contribut- 
ed wisely and constructively to the exten- 
sion of knowledge concernfng the New Tes- 


tament. He is an evangelical, moderately 
progressive, possessed of fine balance of 
judgment, gentle religious spirit, and ap- 


preciation of what is most worth teaching 


His writings are semi-popular, and the 
present volume is distinguished by sane 
portrayal of the evangelical doctrine of 
duty, virtue, and the highest good. His 


chapters on and repentance are of 
special excellence, and his analysis of what 
the Gospels contain and do not contain in 
the of social doctrine is particularly 
timely His argument that Jesus was a 
teacher of religion, not a social reformer, 
is well supported 


sin 


way 


“For twenty-five years and more,” Dr. 
C. A. Briggs, as he tells us in the preface 
to his “Church Unity” (Scribner), “has la- 
bored in behalf of” that ideal, and he has 
gathered in this fifteen 
studies bearing more or less directly upon 
the subject, including The Historic Episco- 
pate, The Validity of Orders, Infallibility, 
The Sacraments, The Theological Crisis, es- 
pecially in America, The Constitutional Cri- 
sis in the Church of England, The Passing 
and the Coming Christianity. Most of the 
essays have already appeared in print, and 
it is to be regretted that the dates and 
places of publication are not given. The 
volume, as Dr. Briggs says, “is an earnest 
effort to solve the hard problems of Church 


together volume 


Unity and to reconcile the various parties 
to the controversies which distract Christ- 
endom.” His zeal and sincerity of purpose 
and the learning which he brings to his 
task are unquestionable, and the value of 


some of the studies is great. The book will 


find many sympathetic readers who will 
gain both instruction and inspiration from 
it. But that it will materially forward the 
‘ause so dear to the author's heart it Is 
difficult to believe. The futility of all ef- 
forts for organicchurch unity becomes more 


apparent with every passing year. Church 


unity indeed is not likely ever to be re- 
stored so long as it is made an end in 
itself. Only when some great cause so lays 


hold upon the conscience and the imagina- 
tion of all Christendom that Christians ev- 
erywhere forget the Church in their eager- 
ness to give themselves to the common task, 
only then will existing differences cease to 
ivide 
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\ valuable work, the first volume of which 
has just been published (Berlin Martin 
Warneck), is Dr. Conrad Miller's “Bis- 
arck’s Mutter und ihre Ahnen.”’ It is 
well shown that the intellectual qualities 
and distinctive traits of character, which 
distinguished the first German imperial 
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de France since 1882, died recently in Paris, 
at the age of eighty-three. Some of his 
earlier historical work won for him 
membership in the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres in 
the place left vacant by the death of 
Francois Lenormant Since 1882 he had 


been editor of the Revue Celtique, and he 
had also published “Le Droit Celtique,” in 
two volumes, which remains an authority 
on the custumals of the Bretons; “Les pre- 
miers habitants de |’ Europe,” an example 
of exact scholarship based on dated text 
rather than archeological or anthropologi- 
cal research. 

Gustave Janicot, who died recently in 
Paris, had been connected with La Gazette 


de France for more than sixty years. He 
had written novels, and much dramatic 
criticism under the pseudonym, Edmond 
Rack 


Charles Joliet, who had contributed fre- 
quently to French periodicals, died recently 
at the age of His publica- 
tions include “Les Pseudonymes du jour,”’ 
“Curiosités des lettres, des sciences, et des 
“Romans incohérents”’; and he 
also wrote a successful comedy, “La Bougie 
which was presented at the ThéA&tre 


seventy-six 


arts,”” and 


rose,"’ 


Francais 

A. Caland, tutor of English in the State 
High School at Wageningen, in the Neth- 
erlands, died there recently at the age of 


a voluntary and 
the Oxford English 


He had been 


contributor 


fifty-five 
valued to 


Dictionary 


scence. 
Botany of To-day. By G. 

liot. Philadelphia: J. 

Co. $1.50 net. 

In these days of extreme specializa- 
tion, it is increasingly difficult to get a 
general view of any comprehensive sub- 
The work of coérdination is al- 
ways embarrassing, because each spe- 
cialist naturally insists upon the great 
importance of his own field. The au- 
thor who sets about the preparation of a 
popular treatise on any subject, nowa- 
days, must expect harsh criticism from 
every investigator whose work he may 
happen to leave out of account, and 
hence many good codrdinators are de- 
terred from undertaking popular exposi- 
tion. 

The present English work on the “‘Bot- 
any of To-day” is reassuring. It shows 
that the art of popularizing science in 
the best sense has not been wholly 
lost. The author presents the chief fea- 
tures of a large district of sc'entific re- 
search in an attractive manner and with 
very few mistakes of proportion or per- 
spective. Moreover is led 
along the paths of survey guide 
who walks with an easy swing and with 
no fear of a mild jest now and then. 
Thus, in spesking of the Fern alliance, 
in the Coal per'ods, one of the most puz- 
zling groups in nature, he says: 


F. 
B. 


Scott El- 
Lippincott 


ject. 


the reader 


by a 


But the real difficulties and dangers of 


this chapter begin when one tries to give 
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even a sketchy impression of the great 
and important discoveries which havé been 
made by many English botanists, who have 
laboriously examined the actual plants 
which lived in the forest. So far we have 
been, intentionally, vague as possible 
about them. 


as 


Again, in regard to a minute phos- 
phorescent alga, pyrocystis, concerning 
which 
a curious experiment is recorded which may 
yet have a practical application. One 
fill. an ordinary tumbler one-third full of 
alcohol (this is more than three fingers 
or a third mate’s peg, as it is sometimes 
described), and then adds as much sea- 
water with pyrocystis as it will hold. If 
one then gently shakes or jars the tum- 
bler, the pyrocystis will glow with most 
unusual brilliancy for a time, not exceeding 
four minutes; they then sink to the bot- 
tom of the tumbler and remain very quiet, 
indeed, for a very lengthened period! 


The author has travelled extensively 
and has made good use of his advan- 
tages. From some of the experiences in 
mid-Africa a good deal of illustrative 
material is brought, and th's is employ- 
ed in a telling manner. Any traveller 
who has had to rough it in the tropics 
and in deserts, gets a good deal of non- 
sense knocked out of him and sound 
sense comes to take its place. As 
‘s to be expected, the author treats 
the subject of bacteria in their re- 
lations to health and disease _ in 
a very judicious manner, putting 
the reader fully on guard, but not fright- 
ening him too much. Thus, after the 
account of the bacterial friends and 
foes, we have the following which is 
well worth quoting. 

When exploring a well or rubbish-pit, 
belonging to the Gallo-Roman period, M. 
Baudouin discovered some suspicious mud. 
In this, he found several dangerous dis- 
ease-bacteria, and kindly points out that 
by living in a half-comatose condition, 
they were still prepared to start a dan- 
gerous epidemic, after 1,800 years in the 
bottom of a well. Fortunately, eminent 
bacteriologists hastened to reassure the 
public mind, by declaring that these bac- 
teria were only our own contemporaries, 
who had got into the well with the rain- 
water. So that this awful foreboding of a 
thousand-year-old bacteria still waiting to 
prey on us need not alarm the most sensi- 
tive person. 


The wide range of this admirable book 
may be seen from the following partial 
list of chapters: Seaweeds and Leaf- 
Green; The First Land Plants; Recon- 
quest of the Water; Sense-Life and Sen- 
sibility; Seaside and Strand Plants; 
Ants and Mites; Electricity, Radium, 
and X-Rays; Arable Land; Fortunate 
Islands; Plant-Breeding; On Evil in 
Small Doses. 

The chapter on the reconquest of the 
water reminds one of the best work of 
that famous popularizer, Grant Allen. 
After getting the plants fairly establish- 
e] on land, following their early devel- 
opment as aquat'cs, he seems to think 
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that turn about is fair play, and he 
shows, like other ccologfsts, that these 
terrestrial plants again invade the wa- 
ter, and become adapted to the changed 
conditions there, constituting morasses 
and the like on an enormous scale. va- 
der the heading Sense-Life and Sensibil- 
ity, the author discusses the general 
subject of the irritability of protoplasm 
and its amazing phenomena. The chap- 
ter on ants gives us the most interest- 
ing facts relative to the interaction be- 
tween ants and plants, and deals in a 
delightful manner with the contrivances 
by which certain plants manage to sup- 
port a standing army of defenders to 
ward off the leaf-cutting enemies. He 
speaks in a feeling way of “ants’ inhu- 
manity to ants that makes countless 
thousands mourn, for it is other insects 
of their own kind that these fierce body 
guards are intended to keep away.” The 
fortunate islands are the tropical homes 
of the myriad forms of vegetation which 
fill every nook of available space. In 
this account the author goes with much 
skill over the phenomena and forms 
which have fascinated every student of 
abundant equatorial life. The chapter 
on Evil in Small Doses is devoted to 
the important matter of plant diseases. 
Thus it will be seen that the author has 
covered many of the more interesting, 
as well as the more important subjects. 

The photographic illustrations do not 
fit the text very well. The two 
that show the manufacture of maple su- 
gar in Canada, exhibit amusingly primi- 
tive methods. Here and there one may 
notice a slip in proof reading, for ex- 
ample, where mile is given for milili- 
metre; and occasionally, the construc- 
tion is somewhat obscure; but these 
trifles are pardonable in so good a book 
with so full an index. Finally, the book 
is up to date. Most of even the recent 
advances in the different portions of 
the field of plant activities are given in 
detail so that a careful perusal of the 
treatise will place even an unscientific 
reader in possession of much of the lat- 
est information. 





The “Vital Economy” of Dr. John H. 
Clarke (A, Wessels) is the new “Ameri- 
can” edition of a little book which attract- 
ed some attention a year or so ago. The 
only change seems to be a brief appendix 
to meet certain criticisms. The book is in- 
tended for readers who have no great store 
of strength to spare and who should learn 
not to waste what little they still have. 
The advice is, however, not without value 
to the stronger brethren who follow pop- 
ular idols. Dr. Clarke treats of the tyran- 
ny of the tub and the damage done by 
soap, the possibility of too great zeal for 
fresh air, the over-estimation of exercise, 
the harmfulness of stimulants, the waste- 
fulness of worry—all this in a sketchy, 
somewhat superficial manner, yet with a 
certain conviction calculated to impress 
many who need just such advice. Some of 


the opinions of the author about bodily 
magnetism and vitality are heterodox, and 
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also quite false, belonging to a time which 
the modern medical man is glad to think 
has been left far behind; but these do not 
seriously mar the presentation of the doc- 
trine which his experience tells him he 
ought to preach. 

Shinrokuro Miyoshi, professor of naval 
architecture at the Kobu Daigakko, died 
last January in Tokio, at the age of fifty- 
three. He drafted the first shipbuilding 
regulations for Japan, and most of the naval 
architects of that country received their 
first instruction from him. 


Drama. 

Dante and Beatrice. By Sara King 
Wiley. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 

This poetic drama is the last work 
of the late Mrs. Wiley, and is so full of 
literary and dramatic promise that the 
stroke of death seems particularly cruel. 
On its dramatic side, indeed, the play is 
weak, so far as its fitness for theatrical 
representation is concerned; for al- 
though it contains some poignant sit- 
uations, and tells a continuous and per- 
fectly intelligible story to the reader, 
it often shows a complete disregard tor 
stage necessities. It would have to be 
recast before it could be successfully 
acted. But it is a moving bit of ro 
mance, in which the spirit of the period 
is vividly reflected, and historic tacts 
are skilfully used as the foundation of 
a passionate, eloquent, and dignified 
story. Evidently Mrs. Wiley had stud- 
ied her subject reverently. In drawing 
her Beatrice and her Dante she has pro- 
duced two figures, which intellectually 
and spiritually are not unworthy of the 
great originals. That she has endowed 
the youthful Dante with the spirit of 
prophecy and with the attributes of his 
later years is a liberty easily permissi- 
ble to poetic license. At all events, she 
has succeeded in approaching verisimili- 
tude where the veteran and erudite arch- 
trickster Sardou failed utterly. 

The illusion which she creates is lit- 
erary and psychological, independent ot 
seenic aid. 
young and popular poet refusing to take 
active part inthe fierce faction fights of 
Guelf and Ghibelline. Then he encoun- 
ters Beatrice on the bridge, and in the 
following scene meets her in the house 
of Simone dei Bardi. She, knowing him 
her worshipper and venerating his no- 
bility of soul, begs him to show her 
how she may best fulfil her ambition to 
save the world; whereupon he, hailing 
her as “a mirror of celestial light,’ 
bursts into a prophetic rhapsody—one 
of the most stirring passages of the 
book, glowing with poetic and patriotic 
spirit—in which he welcomes a prospec- 
tive life of martyrdom for Florence, if 


only he may speak and live. Beatrice, | 


in like exalted mood, prays that the 


souls of the glorious dead may inspire | 
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Dante first appears as a| 





his song. They part as unpledged iov- 
ers, but presently Beatrice's father, old 
Portinari—who mistrusts poets—tells 
her that she must wed Simone, and she, 
apparently hoping to avoid that fate, 
bids Dante seek glory in the field. 

It is in the camp that Dante, now re- 
nowned as a warrior, hears of Portt- 
nari’s death and Beatrice’s marriage. 
Maddened, he seeks the latter in her 
husband’s house, and, in a scene of not- 
able eloquence, upbraids her with the 
seeming treachery that has shattered 
his faith and sunk him in despair. She 
reminds him that there had been no 
proffer of love or exchange of betrothal, 
and when he, recalling desperately the 
unspoken bond between them, urges her 
to flee, rebukes him with a noble auster- 
ity and vigor that subdue him utterly. 
Rallying, he craves pardon for his of- 
fence, declaring that henceforth his im- 
perishable love shall have in it no trace 
of earth. And so they part, Beatrice 
promising that at the last he shail re- 
ceive a message from her. In the final 
scene Dante, in a tumult of rebellion 
and despair at the news of Beatrice's 
death, receives from the faithful but 
reluctant Simone her dying permission 
to kiss her dead lips, and is comforted. 
The play closes with an exultant 
soliloquy in which Dante conjures up the 
vision of Beatrice in Paradise and pro- 
claims her the guiding star of his fu- 
ture. 

This skeleton sketch is given sim- 
ply as an indication of the nature of 
what is in many ways a remarkable 
achievement. Other historical charac- 
ters and subsidiary episodes are intro 
duced with excellent literary and pictor- 
ial effect, but not with much dramatic 
pertinence or significance, although the 
characterization is vivid. Dante and 
Beatrice are all in all, and it is the pre- 
eminent merit of this essential but un- 
theatrical drama, that these partly 
legendary figures have been abstracted, 
as it were, from the works of the poet 
himself and made substantial and hu- 
man without spiritual or intellectual 
degradation. 


———<3 


The artistic resources of the New Thea- 
tre were manifested in a striking way on 
Monday evening, in the production of 
Maeterlinck’s miracle play, “Sister Bea- 
trice.” This, as our readers know, is & 
work of delicate poetic fancy, and deep 
devotional feeling, which, in stage repre- 
sentation, would be ruined utterly by ordi- 
nary theatrical methods. At the New The- 
atre every artistic device has been employed, 
and, on the whole, with marked success, to 
create an appropriate atmosphere. The mu- 
sical accompaniments of Max Marshalck 
are felicitous, and are admirably executed; 
the convent scene, in its simplicity and noble 
dimensions, furnishes an impressive back- 
ground to the action; the costuming is rich 
and picturesque, and the supernatural inci 
dents are most effectively managed. More- 
over, the acting is of that subdued and care- 
fully calculated order which best harmon 
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izes with the spirit of a piece which is itself 
more or less visionary and unreal, The man- 
was peculiarly fortunate in secur- 


es of so refined, accomplished, 


agement 
ing the servi 
and imaginative an actress as Edith Wynne 
Matthison the parts of the errant 


nun and the Virgin Mary, who concealed the 


to play 


nun’s lapse from virtue by assuming her va- 
cant place. She invested the humancharacter 
with great womanly charm, and the divine 
one with a wonderfully dignified and gentle 


benignancy It was a delight to watch ‘her 


free, broad gestures—so natural, so grace- 
ful, and so significant—and to listen to the 
mellow tones of her voice In the closing 
scene her portrayal of the physical and 
spiritual sufferings of the dying prodigal 
was full of eloquence and pathos, while 
singularly free from theatrical exaggera- 


tion. She was very well supported by Pedro 
de Cordoba, Mrs. Dellenbaugh, Mr Ben 
Johnson, and others. By way of contrast to 
the spirit of celestial love with which the 


Maeterlinck piece is irradiated, the manage 
from the 
eve between Brand and 
fourth act of Ibsen's “Brand.” 
As a sample of the whole play it 


ment presented certain extracts 


Christmas scene 
Agnes, in the 
was quite 
insufficient, while it was 


insignificant, and 


equally futile as an exposition of character. 


Lee Baker could not suggest the iron 
fanaticism of Brand, nor could Miss Russell 
fathom the emotional agonies of Agnes. The 
novelty of the performance did not com- 
pensate for its dulness. 

Music. 
REVIVAL OF WEBER'S “FREI 


SCHUETZ.” 
Of the operatic revivals of the season 
the 
“Der Freischiitz,” which was heard last 
Friday at the Metropolitan. That it 
would welcomed by many seemed 
probable in advance, because of 
popularity of “Hansel und Gretel,” 
which indicates that thousands of adults 
in this town have preserved the facul- 
of enjoying a fairy tale told with 
modern music. Weber's opera was sung 
the first time in 1821, in some 
respects it is modern as Humper 
dinck’s. If the composer of “Hansel 
und Gretel” profited by Wagner's exam- 
ple, Wagner no less profited by Weber's. 


most interesting is that of Weber's 


be 


the 


ty 


for yet 


as 


Had it not been for the Wolf's Glen 
scene in the “Freischiitz,” which made 
Wagner shudder in his boyhood, it is 
not at all certain that he would have 
gone so far as he did in the direction 
of musical realism, which revolution- 


While 


boldness, it 


ized operatic methods. Wagner 
celebrated for his took 
even more courage on the part of Weber 
to write pages which Tieck called “the 
that ever raged 
a stage,” but Beethoven ex 
claimed, were “the right thing. Wher 
ever the devil puts in his paws, we are 


is 


nolse 
which, 


most unmusical 
on 


sure to feel them.” 

Before this opera was written, it was 
taken for granted that all music, though 
the scene be devilish, must be angelic. 
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fhe grewsome was tabooed till Weber 
set to music the midnight scene in the 


Wolf's Glen, with the monstrous owls 
end other uncanny sights and sounds, 
and the circle of human skulls in the 
midst of which Caspar casts the magic 
tullets. With this scene musical roman- 
ticism was born. For the first time, an 
crchestra was used deliberately to make 
sounds that as uncanny as the 
scene on the stage. For the first time, 
also, was an orchestra used for the 
production of tone that were 
aimed at for their own sake as a means 
of producing emotional effects. This is 
of the main elements of musical 
romanticism, and from this point 
view, again, the “Freischiitz’” marks the 
beginning of a new epoch. 

A great injustice has been done to 
Weber by the musical historians and 
critics. Almost unanimously they give 
Berlioz credit for innovations that 
sprang from the genius of Weber. It 
was Weber's scores that suggested to 
Berlioz his audacious experiments in 
orchestration. It was Weber who an- 
ticipated Wagner in the artistic use ot 
leading motives long before Berlioz did 
it. Countless writers have said that 
the idée fixe in Berlioz’s “Fantastic 
Symphony” is interesting historically as 
the first instance in music of what Wag- 
ner afterwards termed the “Leitmotiv.” 
matter of fact, Berlioz, who was 
an enthusiastic student of Weber's 
scores, did not write this symphony till 
eight years after the production of the 
“Freischiitz,” in which there are eleven 
recurring in_ thirty- 


were 


colors 


one 
of 


As a 


‘eading motives 
four places. 

The revival of “Der Freischiitz” would 
have served a useful purpose had it 
been only to provide an opportunity to 
do justice to Weber. But it was also a 
treat in itself quite apart from all histor- 
ic considerations. There is so much sim- 
ple and heartfelt melody in this opera 
that Weber was accused of having help- 
ed himself to the treasures of German 
folksongs; but these airs are his own as 
thoroughly as Grieg’s Norwegian songs 
Operatic melody is sub- 


are his own. 
ject to frequent change in style, but 
Weber’s melodies, like Schubert's, are 


not affected by time, like the fashion- 
able arias of Rossini and Donizetti. Airs 
like “Leise, leise,” “Durch die Walden” 
“Wir winden dir den Jungfernkranz, 
and a dozen others in this opera affect 
the hearer as do the “quotations” in a 
Shakespearean play. 





in an orgy 
“Elektra.” 
flamboyant 
ob- 


indulging 
Strauss's 
The newspaper writers, with 
pens, incited the people till, as 
server remarks, “the public seemingly ex- 


London has been 


of excitement over 


one 


pected Smithfield to be depleted for an 
endless succession of sacrificial proces- 
sions, a whole evening of drums lashed 


with whips, a pile of corpses on the stage— 
in fact, something made up in equal pro- 
portions of Tophet, the shambles, and Bed- 








lam. It is a sign of the times that such 
things should be done in London in the 
American manner. The American tail has 
wagged the British dog in this case with a 
vengeance, for New York began it; and the 
attitude does not become the British dog.” 
But it was not the public alone that lost its 
balance. One of the critics called the pro- 
duction of the opera an event “second only 
in importance to the memorable occasion 
when Wagner's Ring of the Nibelung was 
given for the first time in England.” 


The Berlin Jageblatt reports that Edyth 
Walker, who acted Elektra in London, 
was entertained the other day by Strauss, 
who played for her the first act and part 
of the second of his new opera, ‘‘Tartuffe.”’ 
She liked it, and said: “It is entirely dif- 
ferent from anything ever before done by 
The music is quite easy. There is 
even a Vienna waltz in it.’ This fulfils 
the prediction that Strauss, having reach- 
ed the limit of orchestral acrobatics, will 
next astonish the world by writing as sim- 
ply as Bellini. 


him. 


Art. 


DRAWINGS BY HENRI MATISSE. 


It would be well if the visitor to the 
Photo-Secession could forget that Ma- 
tisse is the object of a cult, the reputed 
possessor of strange secrets and phil- 
osophies, the regenerator of the torpid 
art of the age. It would be well to ig- 
nore all this and suppose that these are 
anonymous sketches which the post has 
brought to Mr. Stieglitz, and which 
have so warmed his heart that he has 
asked his friends in to see them. 

Matisse conceives the body as a pow- 
erful machine working within certain 
limits of balance. The minute form of 
the tackles and levers does not signify 
for him, what counts is the energy ex- 
pended and the eloquent pauses which 
reveal the throb of the mechanism. The 
important thing is that muscles should 
draw over their bone pulleys, that the 
thrust of a foreshortened limb should be 
keenly felt, that all the gestures should 
fuse in a dynamic pattern. So much 
for the vision. It differs in no essential 
respect from that of great draughtsmen 
of all ages. A Matisse drawing, looked 
at without prejudice, is no more bizarre 
than a study of action by Hokusai or 
Michelangelo. It belongs in the great 
tradition of all art that has envisaged 
the human form in terms of energy and 
counterpoise. Look at any of these 
drawings, the walking woman so sensi- 
tively balanced, the crouching woman, 
she who averts some attack, she who 
stands firmly with her leg doubled back 
sharply on a chair. In the last draw- 
ing note how the bulk, and retreat, of 
an almost invisible calf of the fore- 
shortened leg are indicated by a single 
powerful stroke that tells of the tension 
athwart the knee. Such drawing is odd 
only because it is so fine that much of it 
there cannot be. The nearest analogies 
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to these sketches are those remarkable 
tempera studies by Tintoretto which 
have recently been discovered and pub- 
lished in part in the Burlington Maga- 
zine. In fact, Matisse is akin to all the 
artists who approach the figure with 
what Vasari calls furia. The French- 
man is a kind of modern Pollaiolo. 

His originality lies less in vision than 
in a strenuous economy of workmanship. 
He will have the fewest contours and 
the most expressive, will not shirk any 
syncopation or exaggeration where he 
seeks an effect. That his method is 
really more concise than that of Michel- 
angelo may be doubted. Hokusai’s is cer- 
tainly more direct and simple and equal- 
ly potent. A calculated roughness, which 
occasionally disguises itself as the queer 
linear slackness with which Rodin has 
familiarized us, brings Matisse’s man- 
ner very close to that of the aboriginal 
designers who scratghed animal forms 
on bones in time prehistoric, or only 
yesterday adorned with admirable ani 
mal paintings.the caves of the South 
African veldt. These savage master- 
pieces show the same keen sense for 
balance and significant action. Matisse 
is reputed to have individual and novel 
theories about counterpoise, correlation 
of gesture, etc. It may be so, but these 
drawings merely suggest a fresh attitude 
toward the model, and a desire for un- 
hackneyed poses. That some doctrine 
may be involved is suggested in those 
earicatures in which he bloats and dis- 
torts the figure, evolving a grotesquely 
expressive pattern out of a pose that al- 
ready grazes the impossible. The ingen- 
uity of such studies will escape any but 
a trained eye. Perhaps, he is experi- 
menting to ascertain the bounds of the 
physically possible and pictorially cred- 
ible. It would be like the eminently in- 
telligent and experimental nature of the 
man to do so. 

There is one question which a plain 
man might very properly ask, namely: 
“Is this all there is of it, or is it a 
preparation for something else?” To us 
these drawings have a painful, we trust 
a misleading, air of finality. The few 
compositions represented in chalks or 
photography are merely extensions of 
the single figure or quite commonplace 
calligraphies. It is possible that Matisse 
will always be making these magnificent 
studies. The present exhibition gives 
small hint of constructive imagination. 
If so he will merely take his place with 
other geniuses who have sacrificed them- 
selves in the passionate invention of 
processes. Pollaiola and Hokusai, to 
a considerable extent, represent this in- 
ability to organize a complicated whole. 
Meanwhile one is grateful for so much. 
It is no small gift to have one’s vision 
toned up to this strenuously controlled 
enthusiasm for the human mechanism. 
The effect of this work upon modern art 
can only be beneficial. Matisse as paint- 
er is almost unknown to the present 
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writer, who suspects that there indi- 
vidual and arbitrary caprice may be 
masking as genial invention. As for 
these drawings, there is no manner of 
doubt. They are in the high tradition of 
fine draughtsmanship of the figure. If, on 
sufficient acquaintance, they still seem 
merely eccentric to any one, let him rest 
assured that the lack of centrality is not 
with them, but with himself. 


“The Lives of the British Architects from 
William of Wykeham to Sir William Cham- 
bers,” by FE. Beresford Chancellor. is a 
routine hit of bookmaking for which the 
justification is not quite obvious. Since the 
biographical material is perfectly accessi- 
ble a compilation of this sort should offer 
either felicity in presentation or acuteness 
in criticism. These qualities are absent in 
the present case. The author is too fre- 
quently on the level indicated by his com- 
ment on the apparent lowness of the Rad- 
cliffe Library. This, he remarks, “is only 
an effect, as the building is really of con- 
siderable height.” The James 
Gibbs will hardly rejoice in such an apology. 
Architecturally, buildings are as squat as 
they seem to be. This book is included in 
the Duckworth's red-covered series (im- 
ported by Scribner), and is well illustrated. 


shade of 


The new wing of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, containing the Hoentschel collection 
of decorative art, the Bolles collection of 
American furniture, ceramics, textiles, and 
the Whistler loan exhibition, was opened 
last week. This important new feature of 
the Museum will be reviewed in due course. 


f the National 
Academy of Design is now open at the 
Fine Arts building in Fifty-seventh Street. 
Next week we shall review the pictures 
at length. The prizes have been awarded as 
follows: The Clarke prize for figures, 
Frederick A. Waugh; Inness gold medal 
for landscape, J. Francis Murphy; first 
Halligarten prize, for painting by men un- 
der thirty-five years, Gifford Beal; second 
Hallgarten prize, Louis D. Vaillant; third 
Hallgarten prize, Charles Rosen; Saltus 
prize, for the most meritorious picture, 
Douglas Volk; Julius Shaw memorial prize, 
Miss Susan Watkins. 


The spring exhibition « 


Finance. 





LIGHT ON A FAMOUS EPISODE. 


In the case of sensational and abnor- 
mal episodes, whether in politics, in 
war, or in finance, it will sometimes be 
many years after the event before its 
actual causes are understood. The gen- 
eral conditions which made possible the 
phenomena in question will have been 
analyzed clearly enough by the critics, 
but it is not always possible for the 
shrewdest critics to determine why 
those conditions operated exactly as 
they did. Not infrequently, personal 
considerations and accidental influences 
settle that part of the question, and in 
many episodes of the sort, it is only 
when some active participant tells his 
story publicly—-in interview, testimony, 
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or posthumous memoirs—that the world 
learns the whole truth 

Otto Kahn's story of the railway 
struggle of 1901, told at the Govern 
ment’s Union Pacific hearing last week, 
was a narrative of this sort. Economic 
criticism long ago made plain what 
were the general causes underlying the 
situation of that period—immense ex- 
pansion in national wealth, drift to 
wards consolidation of great companies, 
easy credit at the banks, and omnivor 
ous appetite of both the speculative pub- 
lic and the investing public. All this 
was more or less dimly recognized, even 
in 1900; but general opinion held that 
industrial amalgamation was to be, as 
in 1899, the order of the day. The bil 
lion-dollar steel merger was in incuba- 
tion; other great manufacturing com- 
binations were known to be under dis 
cussion, and we had already learned 
from the events of 1899 that, when move- 
ments of this sort were absorbing capl- 
tal on the grand scale, railway finance 
had to stand rather quietly in abeyance. 
Just before the Presidential election of 
1900, no less an oracie than James 
R. Keene gave out the prediction that 
the stock market would break if Mce- 
Kinley were elected, and would only 
break more severely in case of Bryan's 
victory. 

What happened, to change the history 
of 1901 into a continuous campaign in 
the grand strategy of the railways and 
a riotous Stock Exchange _ specula- 
tion? Mr. Kahn told the connected 
story. The episode really hinged on 
the death of Collis P. Huntington, in 
August, 1900. Harriman wanted the 
Central Pacific Railroad, so as to give 
the Union Pacific a direct east-and-west 
line from the Missouri River to the Pa 
cific Coast. Huntington's Southern Pa- 
cific controlled the Central Pacific 
through an iron-clad ninety-year lease, 
dating from 1894. Huntington refused 
to sell it to Harriman; probably, in- 
deed, even Huntington could not have 
broken the lease. Mr. Kahn, himself a 
Union Pacific director at the time, tes- 
tified that his company distinctly did 
not wish to buy the whole Southern Pa- 
cific system. That system, in his words, 
“was considered an obstacle and a de 
terring feature, because we did not care 
for the Sunset Route.” 

But Huntington died in August; his 
estate was known to be in the market 
with its Southern Pacific holdings; the 
Gould family and other interests had 
appeared as possible bidders. Had they 
bought, the Central Pacific also would 
have fallen into possibly hostile hands, 
and Harriman's Union Pacific might 
have found itself deprived even of the 
favorable terms regarding San Fran 
cisco traffic which it had previously en 
joyed. Six months of this uncertainty 
brought matters to a head, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1901, $199,000,000 in convertible 
Union Pacific bonds was authorized to 
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provide the purchase money. Only $40,- 
000,000 was needed for the Southern Pa- 
cific purchase; Harriman fixed the larg- 
er amount “because he invariably asked 
for authority for a larger issue of secur- 
ities than were immediately needed.” 

The next incident narrated by Mr. 
Kahn touched better-known history. Sub 
stantfal control of the Chicago, Burling. 
ton & Quincy, an important connection 
and competitor of the Union Pacific sys- 
tem, had been offered to Harriman 
by the Burlington insiders, as far back 
as the beginning of 1900. The terms 
were not satisfactory, but negotiations 
continued throughout the year. Not un- 
til late in 1900 did Mr. Hill appear upon 
the scene; in March, 1901, it was an- 
nounced that he had bought the road for 
the Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern. “Prior to that, the idea of buying 
Northern Pacific had never been in our 
minds or been mentioned between us.” 
The Harriman party had had an oppor- 
tunity before 1900 to buy control of an- 
other transcontinental road, the Atchi- 
son, and had refused because of unwill- 
ingness to undertake the reorganization. 
In 1901, the Rock Island was offered to 
Harriman by the inside interests, and 
he wished to buy it; but his bankers 
overruled him, on the ground that the 
work of administration would be too 
great for him. But it was Mr. Schiff, 
Kahn's senior partner, who notified his 
junior, at the end of February, 1901, 
that, “having exhausted all efforts 
to be allotted a share in that [Burling- 
ton] purchase, there was no 
thing to do but to bring about by indi- 
rection that which we had failed to 
bring about directly,” and that this 
“could only be brought about by our 
purchasing a control of the Northern 
Pacific.” 

What followed, everybody knows 
competing bids, by the “Morgan inter 
est” and by the “Harriman interest,” for 
the outstanding Northern Pacific shares, 
possession of which was needed to con 
trol; the wildest “bull market” in our 
history; the most remarkable corner 
ever known in a railway stock; a Stock 
Exchange panic day comparable only to 
Black Friday, and a year or more in 


which promoters and speculators were 


crulsing about to buy up other railways 
on a margin and threaten rival inter- 
ests until the ransom price was paid. 
The sequence of events is clear enough. 
Hut Mr. Kahn's review of the eptl- 

‘ode suggests one question of high 
historical interest. Did our great capt- 
talists, as the world at large supposes, 
lay their plans carefully, long before, 
for their spectacular achievements of 
1901, or was the whole chapter of events 
a series of impulsive adventures, on the 
inspiration of the moment? 

Mr. Kahn's narrative certainly points 
towards the second conclusion. The 
suddenness with which these various 
enterprises were conceived no doubt 
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explains why Mr. Keene and others, a 
month or two earlier, misread the fu- 


ture of 1901. Perhaps, also, the ease 
with which these Napoleonic projects, 
undertaken on the impulse of the day 
and in instantaneous response to a 
change in circumstances, managed to 
command the money market's support, 
explains why things were done which 
no banker in his senses would have 
dreamed of attempting, half a dozen 
years before. It is, in fact, not even 
true that a critical emergency forced 
these successive ventures; the Burling- 
ton itself, over which the great battle 
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Reclamation Bonds 





Our experience with Reclamation bonds 
covers 16 years. Puring that time we have 
bought and sold 78 separate issues of 
Drainage and Irrigation bonds. All have 
been secured by first liens on good farm 
land, and no investor has lost a dollar 
through default in interest or principal. 

We are the largest purchasers of Re- 
clamation bonds, and thousands of bond 
buyers place confidence in our selections. 
As a result we are constantly offered the 
pick of many project@ Thus we are able 
to select for our customers the cream of 
these securities 


Our Competent Staff 


We employ in our investigations engin- 
eers and attorneys of national repute, and 
of wide experience in reclamation pro- 
jects. Certified copies of their reports 
and opinions are supplied to our cus- 





tomers. 

The Vice-President of our Company al- 
most constantly travels in sections where 
land is reclaimed. Thus we keep in close 
touch with the best undertakings. 

We buy no issue of Reclamation bonds 
until all officers of our Company, and all 
engineers and attorneys employed in the 
matter, unanimously agree on the safety 
of the bonds in question. 


The Exact Data 


In irrigation projects water supply is 
now determined by Government records 
Jovernment 





covering a number of years. 
surveys show the area drained by the 
streams in question. Government records 
tell the minimum rainfall. 

When fertility is in question, soils are 
easily analyzed. Ye may know their con- 
stituents, and the size and kind of crops 
they will raise 

Naturally, men don’t reclaim land that 
ian’t remarkably fertile. These lands on 
the average are the most productive farm 
lands in America. And the question of 





crop failure is practically eliminated by 
the control of water supply. 

There are few undertaRings where the 
security of a lien can be more exactly 
determined than in reclamation projects 
rightly investigated. The Governmert 
itself is spending many millions of dol- 
lars on such projects, depending solely 
on the land for repayment. 


Reclamation bonds are secured by first 
liens on good farm land. In irrigation 
projects the liens are given by land 
owners in payment for water rights. The 
bonded indebtedness rarely exceeds one- 
fourth the land’s value. As the liens are 
paid off in annual instalments the secur- 
ity increases each year. 

The bonds are additionally secured by 
a first mortgage on all the property in 
which the proceeds of the bonds are in- 
vested. Thus we combine corporate re- 
sponsibility and management with farm 
lien security. 

Some Reclamation bonds are issued by 
organized districts, so the bonds become 
tax liens. Some are “Carey Act” bonds, 
where the State supervises the project. 

All are serial bonds, so the indebted- 
ness is rapidly reduced. One may get 
these bonds maturing all the way from 
one to twenty years. The denominations 
are $100, $500, and $1,000. The interest 
rate is six per cent. 

These bonds have become the most pop- 
ular bonds that we handle. In our esti- 
mation it is hard to .conceive of any 
more inviting security. 


Ask for Information 


Reclamation bonds combine safety with 
fair interest rate. They appeal to all 
investors, small and large. Please ask 
us to send you a new book of facts which 
we now have in preparation. Cut out 
this coupon lest you forget. 
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First National Beak Building, Chicago 


Send me your new book on Reclamation Bonds. 
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was fought in the stock markets of 
1901, remains to-day in exactly the 
hands that controlled it when Mr. Schiff 
sent his ultimatum, and no disaster to 
any one seems to have followed. Possi- 
bly, also, the readiness of banks and 
investors, in 1901, to facilitate these im- 
mensely expensive contests, also ex- 
plains why most of the chief partici- 
pants in the exploits of 1901 came to 
lose their own poise and judgment ut- 
terly, not so very long afterward, and 
to trust implicitly in the safety and cer- 
tainty of carrying out all their other 
sudden inspirations. 
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R. I. La Monte and H. L. Mencken’s 

MEN VS. THE MAN 
Friendly letters for and against So 
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Mr. La Monte, editor and Socialist of 
New York, and Mr. Mencken, editor 
and Individualist of Baltimore. \ 
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Letters and_ Memorials 


APRIL 7th 
Wendell Phillips Garrison 
Editor of Tue Nation 1865—1906 The Nation 


Jn one volume, crown 8vo, 300 pages, with photogravure portrait 


Will Publish a 
During the forty-one years in which he edited the Nation, 


with a thoroughness, ability, and conscientious devotion unsur- 


e 
passed in the records of American journalism, Mr. Garrison was Spring 


un indefatigable correspondent, never employing an amanuensis, 


but writing tens of thousands of letters with his own hand to Announcement 


his contributors, who embraced practically al! the leading 
\merican scholars and critics of the period. From a dozen Number 
groups of these, which have been kindly loaned by the recipients, 
a sufficient number of selections has been made to illustrate the 
relations between Mr. Garrison and his great corps of contribu- 





tors, the frankness and tact which he exercised towards them, A greatly increased circu- 
and the wide range of his interests, tastes, and sympathies. lation will be mailed to 
The volume also contains a brief sketch of his life, a dozen of libraries, clubs and liter- 
his best poems, and several of his characteristic editorials, ary people. 

reviews, and essays, besides a fine photogravure portrait. It 

likewise preserves the notable letter of appreciation addressed eee. 


to Mr. Garrison by more than two hundred contributors to the 


Vation on the completion of his fortieth year of service, and his An Educational Number 


acknowledgment thereof. Will be published 
Price $1.50 net, postpaid eRe 
Boston | HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ‘New york|! April Twenty-eighth 
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